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COMMENT 


We take for granted that some means will be found of 
securing promptly from the United States Supreme Court a 
decision on the constitutionality of Pension-Commissioner 
Ware’s recent ruling creating, without any act of Congress, new 
classes of pensioners and pensions. Commissioner Ware pro- 
fesses inability to compute the amount of the additional ap- 
propriations that will be needed to meet the cost of his arbi- 
trary ruling. He admits, however, that there is a “ great 
unknown army” that has never applied for pensions, because 
the qualifying disability required by acts of Congress did not 
exist or could not be proved; and he does not deny that every 
individual in that “great unknown army” who has reached 
the age of sixty-two may now be expected to apply, inasmuch 
as, under Mr. Ware’s rulings, the attainment of that age is of 
itself conclusive proof of disability. Other persons whose op- 
portunities for forming a trustworthy estimate are not in- 
ferior to the commissioner’s caleulate that the cost of his 
ruling, when it shall have become widely known, will range 
from $50,000,000 to $60,000,000 annually for a number of 
years. That is to say, when this extra outlay for pensions 
shall have been added to the sum (nearly $140,000,000) which 
pensions cost us last year, our annual disbursement for this 
purpose will range from about $190,000,000 to $200,000,000. 


Now the total expenditure of the German Empire in 1903 for 
its colossal standing army and its portentously increasing navy 
—inecluding the pensions allotted to both services—was only 
about $170,000,000. In other words, if Commissioner Ware’s ex- 
traordinary ruling is permitted to stand, we shall have to pay 
for pensions to soldiers alone more money yearly than ‘Ger- 
many allots for her whole stupendous system of military and 
naval defence. No country, however prosperous, should be 
ealled upon to bear such a burden; and no country, in view 
of the exigencies cf the future, can afford to establish such a 
monstrous precedent. To our mind it is incredible that, with 
the sanction of the United States Supreme Court, from 
$50,000,000 to $60,000,000 can be drawn every year from the 
Federal Treasury by virtue of a mere ruling of a Federal 
official. There is no end to the dangers with which we might 
be confronted if so loose and arbitrary a construction of a 
statute should be upheld by the highest Federal tribunal. 
Mr. Roosevelt’s friends have undertaken to defend the 
act of Commissioner Ware upon the ground that, under 
Mr. Cleveland’s administration the Pension Office ruled that 
the age of seventy-five must be regarded as constituting disa- 
bility within the meaning of the statute, and that under the 
McKinley administration the age held to imply disability was 
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reduced to sixty-five. We believe that, as a matter of consti- 
tutional law, even the Cleveland ruling was improper; but it 
is obvious that the burden imposed by it on the Federal Treas- 
ury was comparatively trivial. The McKinley precedent was 
a bad one, and ought not to have been followed. 


There are signs that conservative Southern Democrats, who 
have made up their minds that at St. Louis they will neither 
renominate Mr. Bryan nor nominate any man of the Bryan 
stamp, are beginning to consider the advisability of selecting 
a candidate from their own section. Some of their spokesmen 
in Congress say that such a course might be forced upon them 
if Chief-Judge Alton B. Parker should fail to secure the unani- 
mous support of the New York delegation in the Democratic 
national convention; or if, while ostensibly securing such sup- 
port through the enforcement of the unit rule, he should be 
known to be opposed by the Democratie organization in New 
York city, which would have to be relied upon to give the 
electoral votes of the State to the Democratic nominee for 
the Presidency. In either of those events, it is suggested that 
an old-fashioned Democrat from a Southern State might run 
better than Judge Parker, even in the Empire commonwealth. 
This is the position taken by Representative Burleson of 
Texas. Representative Kitchin of North Carolina is also dis- 
posed to eliminate the question of location in the selection of 
a candidate. Representative Swanson of Virginia has ex- 
pressed the opinion that the time had come when the South 
could safely nominate one of her sons for the Presidency. 
It seems to-him that throughout the country there is a dis- 
position te disregard sectional prejudices, and that any per- 
son or party that should appeal to them would fail to strike a 
responsive chord in the hearts of the American people. Rep- 
resentative Sims of Tennessee can see no reason why the 
South, if she has a suitable man for President, should not 
present his name in the Democratic national convention. Rep- 
resentative Cowherd of Missouri is convinced that this year 
the Democratic party will not pay so much attention to loca- 


-tion as to qualification. 


There is-much force in the declaration made by Representa- 
tive Lever of South Carolina that, forty years having passed 
since the civil war, the South should now take the place to 
which her political services entitle her in the councils of the 
Democracy. Penitence, he says, has ceased to be a virtue, just 
as patience sometimes ceases to be. For nearly four decades 
the South, although she has east the only solid Democratic 
vote, has not been permitted to exercise much influence on 
the formulation of the party’s policy. In Mr. Lever’s judg- 
ment, this state of things ought no longer to exist. For 
Southerners constitute not only the conservative element in 
the Democratic party, but the principal conservative element 
in the country, and the commonwealth needs conservatism in 
the management of its affairs. That there is no lack of Presi- 
dential timber at the South will be generally conceded. Sena- 
tor Cockrell of Missouri, Senator Gorman of Maryland, and 
Senator Daniel of Virginia are all of Presidential stature. 
So are Senator Bailey of Texas and Representative John 
Sharp Williams of Mississippi. Not only are the two men 
last named recognized as statesmen of the first rank, but on 
their behalf it might be urged in doubtful Northern States 
that at the outbreak of the civil war they were altogether too 
young to take any part in that contest. 


As only a majority vote is required for the purpose, we take 
for granted that the House of Representatives will adopt the 
report of the Committee on the Judiciary which recommends 
the impeachment of Charles’ Swayne, judge of the United 
States District Court for the Northern District of Florida. 
The report declares that by his own admission he was not 
for cight years a resident of the district, and therefore vio- 
lated a Federal statute. It is further shown that he purchased 
for his wife property which was in litigation before his court, 
and that, because certain attorneys brought suit to recover 
he sentenced them to disbarment, to fines, and to imprisonment. 
Summing up these and other accusations which are pro- 
nounced well founded, the report submits that Judge Swayne 
has been not only tyrannical and oppressive, but a law-break- 
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er, and the House of Representatives is called upon to impeach 
him for high misdemeanors. The development of the Swayne 
case will be watched with interest, not only because it is of 
obvious moment that the high reputation of the Federal ju- 
diciary shall be maintained intact, but also because the im- 
peachment machinery provided by our Constitution has been 
so seldom set in motion during the one hundred and fifteen 
years that have elapsed since our Federal organic law became 
operative. Setting aside the impeachments of President An- 
drew Johnson and of Seeretary-of-War William W. Belknap, 
neither of whom was convicted, we find that only four times in 
our national history has this method of trial and punishment 
been applied. 


The first member of a Federal tribunal who had to defend 
himself in the Senate sitting as a court of impeachment, 
against charges brought by the House of Representatives, was 
Judge Pickering of the United States District Court for the 
District of New Hampshire. The requisite two-thirds vote 
having been cast against him, he was convicted in March, 
1803, of drunkenness and profanity, which delinquencies, al- 
though not alleged to be high crimes and misdemeanors, were 
held to unfit him for judicial services. Having freed the bench 
from one Federalist, the Jeffersonian party tried to get rid 
of another, and John Randolph of Roanoke, who had been con- 
spicuous in the successful demonstration against Pickering, 
was deputed by the House of Representatives to conduct, in 
conjunction with colleagues, the impeachment of Judge Samuel 
Chase of the United States Supreme Court. This second im- 
peachment was provoked by the extraordinary energy with 
which Judge Chase had advocated Federalist principles and 
denounced those of the Jeffersonian party in a charge de- 
livered to a grand jury at Baltimore. A two-thirds vote could 
not be secured against Judge Chase, and, accordingly, he was 
acquitted in 1805. The third attempt to use the impeaching 
machinery against a member of the Federal judiciary also re- 
sulted in a failure. We refer to the impeachment in 1830 of 
James H. Peck, judge of the United States District Court for 
the District of Missouri. In his case, the charge of arbitrary 
conduct on the bench was nct sustained. In 1862, however, W. 
H. Humphreys, judge of the United States District Court for 
the District of Tennessee, was impeached by the House of 
Representatives, and, by a two-thirds vote in the Senate, was 
convicted for advocating secession and giving aid and comfort 
to the Southern Confederacy. There is, we presume, no doubt 
that the charges brought against Judge Swayne by the House 
of Representatives will be sustained by a two-thirds vote in the 
Senate. Whether the House of Representatives will have to 
remain in session pending the trial is uncertain. It is even 
possible that, in pursuance of a resolution introduced the other 
day by Senator Hoar, the evidence in support of the impeach- 
ment may be given before a committee of the Senate, instead 
of before the whole of that body. , 





What is meant by the constitutional provision that the 
President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
shall appoint all officers of the United States not otherwise 
provided for? Do the words mean that the President is at 
liberty to fill Federal offices in the several States without any 
reference to the advice and consent of the spokesmen of those 
States in the Senate provided a majority of the Senators, 
a majority exclusively made up of Senators from other States, 
not directly concerned in the filling of those offices, shall sig- 
nify approval of such acts? That is the question which was 
raised in the Senate on March 24 by Mr. Bacon of Georgia. 
Mr. Bacon submitted that the framers of our organic law 
never intended that any one of our constituent States should 
be deprived of the right to be consulted, through its Senators, 
as to the selection of Federal officers who were to discharge 
their funetions within such State. He went on to say that, 
as . matter of fact, in his own State of Georgia, which has 
2,519,000 inhabitants, there is not a single Federal office-holder, 
With the exception of an occasional postmaster, who would 
have been selected by the people of that commonwealth. He 
added that Georgia is without a single representative in the 
consular service, and that what is true of Georgia is approxi- 
mately true of every other Southern State—with the excep- 
tion of Delaware, Maryland, West Virginia, Kentucky, and Mis- 
souri. Instead of consulting Southern Senators about appoint- 
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ments to Federal offices within their several States, the Fed- 
eral Executive passes them by and consults men who represent 
nobody, and are appointed by no one, in such States, and who 
would not have been selected as spokesmen by such States. 


In reply to a query put by Mr. Hoar, the Senator from Georgia 
subsequently admitted that, since the retirement of Mr. Cleve- 
land from the Presidency, the nominations to judicial positions 
at the South had usually had the endorsement of Democratic 
Senators from Southern States, but he pointed out that such 
judicial positions were comparatively few. Mr. Hoar then 
put the searching question whether, if Mr. Bacon had been 
President during Mr. Cleveland’s terms, he would have ap- 
pointed all Federal oftice-holders in Massachusetts on the ad- 
vice of the Republican Senators from that State. Mr. Bacon 
answered that, in a State where the men of intelligence, char- 
acter, and property are distributed with a reasonable approach 
to equality between the two principal political parties, the 
party in power at the White House is justified in appointing 
men of its own political faith. Where, on the other hand, 
the conditions are abnormal, and almost all the men of intelli- 
gence, character, and property are concentrated in one of the 
political parties, the spokesmen of that party in the United 
States Senate ought, he thought, to be consulted by the Fed- 
eral Executive. Such he believed to have been the intention 
of the framers of the Constitution. We are inclined to think 
that, as a matter of historical fact and of equity, Mr. Bacon 
is right. But to formulate a rule by which the principle that 
he advocates could be applied in concrete cases might prove 
difficult. There is no doubt, however, that the question de- 
serves reflection and discussion, and Senator Bacon should be 
thanked for meeting it. 


We have no reason to discredit the testimony of Mr. Samuel 
Jompers, the president of the American Federation of Labor, 
with regard to the condition of the mass of the wage-earners 
in Porto Rico. His evidence is the outcome of first-hand ob- 
servation, made during a tour of the island. ‘He, manifestly, 
eannot have gone thither with a determination to bring back 
anti-imperialist conclusions, because he denounces as untruth- 
ful some recent reports to the effect that the people of Porto 
Rico are dissatisfied with their relations to the United States. 
It must, however, be admitted, in view of what Mr. Gompers 
learned, that if the Porto-Ricans are not already discontented, 
they soon will be, and will have cause to be. Mr. Gompers re- 
frains from saying a word about the coffee question, though 
it is manifest that if we levied a duty on foreign coffee, as 
we do on foreign sugar, the Porto-Rican output of the former 
commodity would soon secure in the United States the ade- 
quate market which it formerly possessed in Spain. As a 
matter of fact, the coffee industry, which used to be the prin- 
cipal employer of labor on the island, is in a state of pros- 
tration, the Spanish market having been lost, and only a very 
limited demand for the Porto-Rican product having as yet 
arisen in the United States. It is largely on this account, no 
doubt, that the wages paid in Porto Rico in many industries 
are now, on an average, fifty per cent. less than they were 
under the Spanish régime. This although the cost of living 
has been to some extent increased, both meat and rice, for 
instance, being higher. 


Mr. Gompers testifies that everywhere he saw women and 
children in rags, while many of them wore only the atmos- 
phere and the sunshine for garments. He adds that from star- 
yation alone there is in the island a death-rate of from 450 
to 500 a month. That such a state of things should be found 
existing anywhere under the American flag is certainly a 
shocking outcome of our so-called “ colonial” policy. Do we, 
then, owe nothing to this people, whom we have forced to be- 
come, not citizens, but subjects, of the great American Re- 
public? Is it creditable to us that the time is at hand when 
they will bitterly regret their forcible withdrawal from alle- 
giance to the Spanish monarchy? We admit the sugar of 
Hawaii duty free, and to the sugar of Cuba, which is an inde- 
pendent republic, we grant a preference over the imports of 
the same commodity from other foreign countries. What have 
the Porto-Ricans done that a like protection, or even a like 
preference, should be withheld from their coffee industry? 
Passing from the economical to the political question, we 
note with interest Mr. Gompers’s reference to the indubitable 



































































































fact that Porto Rico was more equitably treated by the Spanish 
monarchy than she is by the American Republic. Under the 
Spanish régime the island had in both Chambers of the Madrid 
Cortes a representation proportionate to her population. It 
has not a vote in either House of the American Congress. 
Unless we wish the islanders to deplore their connection with 
the United States. we should accord to them two Senators 
and as many Representatives as the population calls for. In 
other words, we should admit Porto Rico as a State into the 
Union. There can be no pretext on the score of race for 
postponing such an act of justice, for in Porto Rico the whites 
outnumber the colored people two to one. 


It was for several reasons a notable address on the prospects 
of the eolored race in the United States which Booker T. 
Washington delivered on March 27 at Carnegie Hall in New 
York city. In directing attention to some of his remarks, we 
shall follow the logical order, rather than that in which they 
were made. Are negroes, considered as a race, capable of ma- 
terial improvement in respect of enlightenment and thrift? 
That is the fundamental question. If it be answered in the 
negative, those Southern whites are right who hold that money 
spent on the education of the blacks is thrown away. In 
view of the facts brought forward by Booker Washington, no 
fair-minded person will say that the negro does not profit men- 
tally and morally by educational opportunities. It was pointed 
out that in Spain sixty-eight per cent. of the population are 
illiterate; in South America, eighty per cent. In the case of 
negroes in the United States, on the other hand, though they 
have possessed freedom for only forty years, only forty-four 
per cent. are illiterate. With but twoscore years of oppor- 
tunity, they have blotted out more than half of their ignorance 
and degradation. Is the progress of the blacks in enlighten- 
ment due solely to educaticnal opportunities provided by their 
white neighbors? Replying to this question, Booker Wash- 
ington pointed out that while, in a recent year, the amount of 
public money expended for the education of negroes in eight 
counties of Florida was $19,000, the negroes of those counties 
contributed themselves for school purposes in the same year 
$22,000. Te added that while in Mississippi $250,000, or twen- 
ty per cent. of the entire school fund, is set apart for negro 
pupils, the negroes of that State themselves contribute through 
taxation $280,000. 


So much for the advance of the American negro in enlight- 
enment, and for his desire to secure it. Does it follow that he 
has improved socially and morally by the acquisition of thrifty 
habits? Meeting this inquiry, Mr. Washington showed by 
statistics that in forty years the negroes who started with 
nothing have become the owners of one twenty-sixth of all 
the land in Virginia; and that in 1901 in the State of Georgia 
the negroes added $1,526,000 to the taxable value of their real 
estate, thus making the total appraisement of their holdings 
in that single commonwealth $16,700,000. Admitting that the 
American negroes have proved themselves capable of mental 
and moral improvement, must we infer that their presence in 
the Southern States is, on the whole, helpful or detrimental to 
the whites? We believe that it would be generally conceded 
that the Southern whites would prevent a wholesale deporta- 
tion of negroes if such a thing were attempted. In that sec- 
tion of our country negro labor is indispensable. Are there 
more than three ways of making that labor effective, namely, 
slavery, peonage, and education? Slavery and peonage are out 
of the question. What is there left but education? Mr. Wash- 
ington reminded his audience in Carnegie Hall that in South 
Africa there are some five million native blacks, yet in that 
country the mining industry languishes from lack of labor. 
The five million blacks refuse to work. Why? Because they 
have had no civilizing education; consequently, their wants 
are few and simple. To satisfy those wants they need work 
only one day in the week. They cannot be made to work any 
longer, for the incentive is lacking. In the Southern States, 
on the other hand, the negroes. as they become educated, find 
their wants increased, and to satisfy them are willing to work 
six days in the week. The Southern black wants to own his 
own cottage; he wants furniture and clothes and books. There 
is an incentive; and, so long as it exists, the negro cannot help 
being a useful, if not an indispensable, factor in the indus- 
trial progress of the South. Does it not follow, asks Booker 
Washington, that, from a purely economic view-point, the edu- 
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cation of the negro should be promoted rather than dis- 
couraged by Southern whites? Another fact to which atten- 
tion was directed was the absence among the Southern whites 
of that antipathy to the colored race which contact with ne- 
groes seems to excite at the North. That is why the business 
opportunity of the negroes lies in the South. In that section, 
if a black man has a grocery-store and keeps it clean, he will 
have as many white customers as-black; and if a black me- 
chanic is a good workman, he is as likely to be called upon to 
build a white man’s house as would be a white carpenter. 
That is not the ease at the North. 


From time to time it has been rumored that Port Arthur 
has been abandoned by the Russians, and it is most probable 
that the cables from Chefoo, 'Tientsin, and Shanghai will re- 
iterate the same piece of news at intervals during the weeks 
to come. The railroad has been open from Port Arthur to 
Mukden, and therefore to European Russia, continuously since 
the war broke out. Even if the fortress had been totally with- 
out supplies when the first torpedo-boat attack crippled the 
Retvisan and Czarevitch, which is somewhat unlikely, there 
has been ample time to fill its store-houses. Considerable color 
has been given to the thecry that Port Arthur was ill supplied, 
by the extremely limited extent to which the Russian forts on 
Golden Hill, the Tiger’s Tail, and other points around the city 
have responded to the storm of shells from the Japanese fleet, 
and this view has been strengthened by the known fact that an 
immense supply of Russian shells for the heavier guns fell 
into the hands of the Japanese with the captured transport 
Manchuria. But it must be remembered that the Russians are 
justified in saving their powder, the more so that the Japanese 
fleet rarely approaches near enough to make hits more than 
remotely possible. If Russia was short of ammunition at the 
opening of the campaign, she has had six or eight weeks to 
supply all deficiencies, and it is quite incredible that she 
should have failed to do so. 

Russia is not likely to be forced to abandon Port Arthur at 
this stage of the war through fear of starvation or lack of 
ammunition. If she contemplates evacuation, it will be for 
other reasons. For Russia, Port Arthur is primarily an outlet 
to the sea; the point where her six million square miles of 
Asian empire can reach and be reached by her ships. So long 
as Russia has a single ship in commission in Far-Eastern 
waters, she must have a port. So long, therefore, as Russia 
has any fleet at all in the Yellow Sea, her abandonment of 
Port Arthur is wholly out of the question. If she abandons 
the port, she must also abandon the fleet, and she will not do 
that except under circumstances which would practically give 
her no choice. These circumstances would include the total 
loss of the Port Arthur fleet, or its transfer to other waters, 
and an isolation of Port Arthur by land, combined with an 
irresistible land attack. 





As to that it must be remembered that Russia has now a 
large body of troops at Mukden, whence the railroad is open 
to Port Arthur, so that reinforcing the garrison there to any 
desired amount is only a question of a few hours. It would 
be still easier to rush troops from Mukden to any point on 
the Kwantung peninsula, at whose southern extremity Port 
Arthur and Dalny lie; so that for the Japanese to cut the rail- 
road between Mukden and Port Arthur would not be an easy 
achievement, even supposing that they eluded Russian vigi- 
lance so far as to make a first. landing somewhere on the 
Kwantung peninsula or near it. This contingency is improba- 
ble, since Russia, taken off her guard at the outbreak of hos- 
tilities, is the more likely to remain exceedingly vigilant in 
the face of evident and pressing peril. She can, in all proba- 
bility, bring fifty or sixty thousand troops to any point between 
Mukden and Port Arthur at very short notice; and in the face 
of such a force a landing by Japan would be difficult. With 
a less force, Osman Pasha held the whole Russian army at bay 
from August till November at Plevna, a much weaker posi- 
tion strategically, and one ill supplied with provisions and 
ammunition. Japan could hardly hope to land more than twen- 
ty-five thousand men at once, even if all her transports were 
brought into service; and to attempt this would be an extreme 
hazard, so long as Russia had a single warship in the neigh- 
borhood. Add that the landing force would immediately find 
itself between two fires; the garrison of Port Arthur on the 
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south, and the reinforcements from Mukden on the north; and 
it is evident that there are immense difticulties to be overcome 
before a land attack on Port Arthur could be ‘undertaken. 
Even were such an attack begun, the example of Plevna just 
quoted shows that Russia could, in all likelihood, hold out for 
three or four months; against the greatest force that Japan 
could bring to bear. Until all these possibilities are exhausted, 
any abandonment, of Port Arthur is likely to be no more than 
a sensational fiction. 


Turner, the anarchist, who languished several months at 
Ellis Island, while his appeal against deportation was pending, 
was lately released on bail, and is filling his lecture engage- 
ments. At a recent meeting of anarchists in Cooper Union he 
was asked: “Is the assassination of rulers an advantage to 
the cause of anarchism?’ It was a “funny ” question, he said, 
and owned that he did not care to answer it. As far as he 
cared to go was to declare that for his part he was not in 
favor of “the advocacy of assassination.” He thought it cow- 
ardly for a man to sit back and urge another to do something 
which he thought ought to be done. “ Each one of you,” he 
said, “ must consider the subject for himself and act for him- 
self.” Turner seems a broad-minded person with no prejudice 
either for or against murder. The WEEKLY was glad to see his 
case go before a court, so that the law excluding anarchists 
might be interpreted, and a decision reached as to whether 
it warranted the exclusion of an incomer because of his repu- 
ted opinions. It is good to have him disclose the working 
of his mind as he is doing. There is such a thing as being too 
broad-minded, and if it turns out that a man with no prejudice 
against assassination is too liberal, under our laws, to be a wel- 
come guest here, we shall have the satisfaction, when Turner 
is sent home, of knowing why. There never was much 
doubt that the man came here to make mischief. The im- 
portant question has been whether more mischief would result 
from excluding him summarily, or letting him talk. 


A man came to New York to spend a few days. He had 
pecuniary experiences as follows: A railroad cabman wanted 
85 cents for bringing him to his hotel;—proper charge, 35 
cents. The hotel news-stand wanted 10 cents for a news- 
paper ;—proper charge, 3 cents. Fee to waiter for dinner, 15 
cents; waiter grumbled and was reported. Cab to the theatre, 
charge, $2;—proper charge, $1. For one hundred violets, 
charge, $8; paid $4. Theatre, all seats sold; referred to 
speculators; summoned manager and got two excellent seats 
forthwith. Cab back to hotel, charge, $2 50; paid $1. Crack- 
ers and milk for lunch, charge, 60 cents;—appeal to manager; 
paid 20 cents. An antique shop wanted $75 for a bogus Delft 
plate; protest; plate reduced to $3. Five-dollar andirons of- 
fered to visitor for $40. Worked-over print offered him as 
original drawing. For hair-cut and shampoo, charge, $1; 
—paid 60 cents. For moving trunks, charge, $1 50;—paid 50 
cents. Hack to ferry, charge, $2 50;—paid $1 25. Relating 
these experiences in greater detail than we have given, he 
winds up—“ And I don’t think I look ‘from the country,’ 
either.” He was not from the country. His name is Edward 
Bok, and he divulged these experiences in his own periodical. 
What is there about Philadelphia that a man from there should 
make so curious an impression on industrial New York? 
Never mind. If Mr. Bok had gratified the demands of all 
the hackmen, barbers, waiters, and others who overcharged 
him, it would have cost him five or six dollars more than he 
paid. He didn’t gratify them, but he went home and wrote a 
piece about them. The piece was worth at least $50. We see, 
therefore, that in a short time in New York he acquired fifty 
dollars’ worth of experience for six dollars, which he did not 
have to pay. Where on earth are such bargains to be found as 
in New York? 


It will not be necessary or even expedient, for the Americans 
who go to Oxford as Rhodes scholars, to employ press agents. 
Dr. Parkin, the representative of the Rhodes Scholarships 
Commission, came to this country from Oxford last month 
to arrange for the preliminary examinations for the scholar- 
ships, which are to be held at various places on April 13. 
Te says the commissioners want the Rhodes scholars to dawn 
upon the consciousness of Oxford as quietly and unostenta- 
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tiously as possible, as other students do. The more like violets 
on a mossy bank the Rhodes men can open, the better the 
commissioners will be pleased. They favor “a conspiracy of 
silence” about the Rhodes scholars, and Dr. Parkin thinks the 
less said about them until they have established a position at 
Oxford the better for themselves. 


The reasonableness of these suggestions is apparent, and we 
hope the American scholars will appreciate it. What Fresh- 
men do in a college depends very much on what is done to 
them. It is not the fashion at Oxford to play horse with new- 
comers, and no doubt the Rhodes scholars will shape their be- 
havior according to the prevailing standards. That the Ameri- 
can newspapers will not print wonder stories about them is 
hardly to be hoped for, but the American newspapers do not 
circulate extensively in England, and what they print will 
hardly disturb the peace of Oxford. The Oxford system of 
small colleges will tend to break up the mass of the Rhodes 
scholars and distribute them about in small groups; and that 
is favorable to their assimilation. For the benefit of the 
Rhodes scholars, the Oxford authorities determined last Feb- 
ruary that students who had done two years’ work satisfac- 
torily in a foreign university might be admitted to the status 
and privileges of a Junior Foreign student at Oxford, and 
those who had done three years’ work might be rated as Seniors. 
This means that qualified students are to be allowed to get their 
Oxford degree in two years, or one, instead of three years 
as was formerly the rule. Taking advantage of this innova- 
tion, the Rhodes commissioners, through their representative 
here, seem to be stipulating that candidates here shall have 
passed two years in an American college. The stipulation 
brings dismay to many intending candidates who were not pre- 
pared for that requirement. The newspapers report President 
Remsen of Johns Hopkins as saying that of twenty-six young 
men who expected to take the Rhodes examinations in Balti- 
more, all but two or three are barred by unlooked-for require- 
ments. That is hard on these young men, but the require- 
ments themselves seem well advised, and will work advan- 
tageously in the end. 


Dr. Edward Meyer, a distinguished professor of the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, has been visiting the University of Chicago. 
Being invited to address the students, he confided to them 
among other things that beer is used in abundance by German 
students, and that their beer-drinking is a good custom. It 
induces the young men, he said, to grow up in happy spirits, 
and is beneficial in counteracting the effects of too much study. 
Dr. Meyer could not imagine a German student who neither 
sang nor drank. Such a man, he said, would not be a real 
German student. 


- American students have been known to drink beer, but they 
are rarely encouraged in it except by the brewers, and nowhere 
have they attained the proficiency in it that the German stu- 
dents enjoy. Dr. Meyer’s talk made scandal in Chicago. The 
president of the W. C. T. U. grieved sorrowfully to hear a 
learned man advise “ drinking, brawling, and good-fellowship.” 
A representative of Northwestern University said: “If he had 
said such things at Northwestern I think we would have 
mobbed him.” Perhaps more beer would make Northwestern 
more tolerant. We have heard Americans who have studied 
in German universities remark how hard they worked, how 
much they learned, and how much beer they drank. Beer and 
study really seem to go well together in Germany. But in this 
country the affinity between them is much less noticeable. We 
don’t think our beer does our college boys any particular good. 
Harvard College rubs along in no-license Cambridge where beer 
is not publicly sold, and seems not to suffer scholastically from 
the deprivation. At Yale, we are told, students drink less beer 
than formerly, and more “high balls.” Our habits are not the 
habits of Germany. Neither our climate, our viscera, nor our 
beer is made in that country. Dr. Meyer may not hope 
to introduce the German methods of scholarship here. Our 
doctors may go so far as to admit that beer is best drunk in 
America by persons whose livers are comparatively new, but 
that is about as much as they will concede. We drink beer 
here, but we dare not glory in it. Perhaps if we took as much 
pains as the Germans do to have our beer well made out of 
fit materials, we would have more confidence in its effects, 





























































































The Republican Nominee for the 
Vice-Presidency P 


Ir appears that Wisconsin has a candidate for the nomination 
for the Vice-Presidency on the Republican ticket in the person of 
a former Governor, and it is probable enough that other States 
will put forward “ favorite sons” as competitors for the honor. 
At the hour when we write, however, the prevailing opinion in 
Washington is that the nomination will go to Mr. Charles Warren 
Fairbanks, one of the Senators from Indiana, although he declared 
only recently in a letter to the prospective controllers of a Con- 
gressional convention at Springfield, Chio, that he was not a candi- 
date for the office of Vice-President, and hoped that the convention 
would not instruct its delegates to vete for his nomination. Some- 
what earlier, Republican managers in Congressional districts of 
Indiana had acquainted Senator Fairbanks with their purpose to 
send delegates instructed for him to Chicago, but in every in- 
stance he requested that such a step should not be taken. We 
infer that, in pursuance of the wish thus expressed, the delegates 
from Indiana will not be instructed for the Senator; but that, 
nevertheless, their votes will be given to him may be taken for 
granted. That Indiana’s lead will be followed by States enough to 
assure to Mr. Fairbanks the nomination for the Vice-Presidency 
is believed by all well-informed observers of the situation. 

Why should Mr. Fairbanks be selected for an office which will 
require him to preside over the United States Senate, and will 
place him first in the line of succession to the Presidency in the 
event of Mr. Roosevelt’s death or disability? Are there not many 
other Republicans who may claim to be elder, if not abler, states- 
men?’ What of Senator Frye and Senator Hale of Maine; of Sen- 
ator Proctor of Vermont; of Senator Hoar and Senator Lodge of 
Massachusetts: of Senator Aldrich of Rhode Island; of Senator 
Platt of Connecticut? Passing over the Republican Senators from 
the Middle States, what might not be said of the claims of Joseph 
B. Foraker, who has been Governor of Ohio, and has long repre- 
sented his State in the Upper Chamber of the Federal Legisla- 
ture? 

What of Shelby M. Cullom, of Illinois, and John C. Spooner, of 
Wisconsin, who for decades have held places of eminence in the 
Upper House of Congress? There, too, are Senator Burrows of 
Michigan and Senator Mitchell of Oregon, who have had a far 
longer career in public life than has Mr. Fairbanks, and have been. 
far more conspicuously identified with the Republican party. Rel- 
atively, indeed, Mr. Fairbanks is a novice on the political stage. 
He was a delegate to the Republican national convention in 1896, 
but he had never held a State or Federal office when, in January, 
1897, he was elected to the United States Senate to succeed the 
late Daniel W. Voorhees. Yet he had occupied his seat only a 
short time when President McKinley appointed him one of the 
members of the Joint High Commission—in fact, he was made 
president of the United States Commissioners, the late Lord 
Herschell presiding over the representatives of Great Britain and 
Canada. The respectable position which, without possessing any 
claim to eloquence, he soon attained in debate, caused him to be 
reelected to the Senate for a second term, which will continue until 
March 4, 1909, unless he should resign his seat in order to become 
Vice-President. 

Charles Warren Fairbanks is an example of the comparative 
ease with which in this country a poor boy can obtain, first, a 
college education; secondly, professional success; and, lastly, high 
political honors. Born on a small farm in Union County, Ohio, 
he seeured such instruction as the local schools could afford, but 
it was only by practising the carpenter’s trade that he was able 
to maintain himself at the Ohio Wesleyan College. After grad- 
uating in 1872, it was as an attaché of the Associated Press that 
he earned sufficient money to enable him to pursue the study of 
the law. Having been admitted to the bar, he removed to Indian- 
apolis, where, having attracted the attention of Judge Gresham, at 
that time on the Federal bench, he soon procured opportunities of 
exhibiting his qualifications for his profession. He ultimately came 
to be regarded as one of the highest authorities on railroad law 
in the Middle West, and is understood to have accumulated a 
fortune considerably exceeding a million dollars. We are now ap- 
proaching one of the reasons why many far-sighted Republicans 
believe that Mr. Fairbanks should be nominated for the Presi- 
dency in order to reassure those persons who look upon Mr. Roose- 
velt as “unsafe.” Not only has he earned by his professional 

career the confidence of railway corporations, but he has strongly 
commended himself to sound-money men by the position which he 
took with reference to the monetary question at a critical con- 
juncture. As the head of the Indiana delegation in 1896 to the 
St. Louis convention, and as the temporary chairman of that body, 
he is thought to have contributed powerfully to fixing the status 
of the party with regard to bimetallism. There is no doubt that 
for some years previous, many distinguished Republicans of the 
Central and Further West, including Mr. McKinley himself, had 
wavered in their attitude towards silver, and it is undoubtedly 
true that the action of the Indiana State convention in 1896 helped 
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materially to induce the Republican national convention of the 
same year to declare for the gold standard. 

That is one obvious reason why Senator Fairbanks should be 
chosen for the second place on the Republican ticket this year. 
The second reason is the importance of securing the electoral 
votes of Indiana, a State which very seldom has failed to recog- 
nize the claims of its own citizens. It did fail to give its electoral 
votes to Benjamin Harrison in 1892; but that was an extraordinary 
exception, due, unquestionably, to the repudiation of the Republican 
candidate by Judge Gresham and his friends. It would, no doubt, 
take a tidal-wave, such as that which swept over the country twelve 
years ago, to give Indiana to the Democracy, should Mr. Fair- 
banks be nominated for Vice-President on the Republican ticket. 





Run Amuck—Or go Slow? 


THERE are already indications that some Democratic tacticians 
think it would be good policy to try to force President Roosevelt 
and his Attorney-General to use forthwith against other combina- 
tions of capital the weapon which, as some people imagine, has 
been forged by the decision of the United States Supreme Court 
in the Northern Securities case. It might be well for these 
tacticians, if they are sincere opponents of “the trusts,” to pause. 
and consider whether—if the President should take their advice, 
or if, dispensing with his assistance, they should practise what 
they preach in States under their control—they might not find 
themselves hoist with their own petard? Can they not read be- 
tween the lines of Mr. Justice Brewer’s opinion the warning that 
the instrument, presumed to have been fashioned by the court’s 
decision, may snap in the fingers if too furiously or promiscuously 
wielded ? 

We are doubtless justified in assuming that Attorney-General 
Knox has read and pondered every word of the four opinions read 
on March 14 by members of the United States Supreme Court in 
the Northern Securities case. It cannot have escaped him that 
the grounds on which Mr. Justice Harlan and three of his col- 
leagues upheld the decision of the tribunal differ fundamentally 
from those on which Mr. Justice Brewer concurred in that de- 
cision. It must be as clear to the Attorney-General as it is to 
every other careful reader of the document, that when Mr. Justice 
Brewer says that he concurs in upholding the decree of the United 
States Circuit Court for the District of Minnesota against the 
Northern Securities Company because he believes that corporation 
to be exercising an “ unreasonable” restraint on interstate trade, 
he virtually gives notice that he abjures the principle propounded 
by himself and others in the Trans-Missouri and Joint Traffic 
cases; that every future case of alleged violation of the Anti-Trust 
Act will have to be tried on its merits; and that, unless “ unrea- 
sonable ” restraint of trade can be shown, he, Justice Brewer, will 
concur with Justice Holmes, Chief-Justice Fuller, and Justices 
Peckham and White in refusing to dissolve the accused corpora- 
tion. The grounds on which the five justices just named would 
take such a position might differ, but their decision would be 
univocal. 

In view of this logical and, indeed, inevitable deduction from 
the opinions read by Justice Brewer, Justice White, and Justice 
Holmes, the Federal Attorney-General would be unfit for the 
function with which he is charged did he not recognize that the 
weapon which he imagined himself to possess in the Anti-Trust 
Act turns out to be far less efficient and less formidable than it 
seemed to be when the meaning of that act could only be deduced 
from the decisions of the United States Supreme Court in the 
Trans-Missouri and Joint Traffic cases. That definition has been 
set aside. It will no longer suffice to show that a given com- 
bination of capital might conceivably exercise restraint, whether 
reasonable or unreasonable, on interstate trade. It will hereafter 
be indispensable, in order to secure the concurrence of five out 
of the nine justices, to prove, first, that restraint is actually ex- 
ercised, and, secondly, that it is unreasonable. 

It is manifest that, under the circumstances, Attorney-General 
Knox would be guilty not only of folly, but of deliberately be- 
traying the interests of those who desire to hold the decision ren- 
dered by the United States Supreme Court in the Northern Se- 
curities case, such as it is, in terrorem over trusts, organized or 
contemplated, should he undertake to “run amuck” among cor- 
porations with what is left of the Anti-Trust Act. 

Mr. John Sharp Williams professes to be an enemy of the 
“trusts,” yet he is trying to goad Attorney-General Knox into a 
course that might result in a decision rendered by the five justices 
last named, a decision that, fairly or unfairly, would be acclaimed 
all over the country as a victory for huge aggregations of capital. 
He wants the House of Representatives to compel the Department 
of Justice to explain why it has not expended more than $25,000 
out of the $500,000 appropriated by the last Congress for the prose- 
cution of “trusts.” The expenditure of $25,000 has resulted in 
whittling down almost to nothing the principle which had seemed 
to be established in the Trans-Missouri and Joint Traffic cases, 
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Is Mr. Williams pleased with the investment? Does he want to 
throw good money after bad? 

We would also suggest the expediency of mature reflection and 
a wary calculation of possibilities to the Attorney-General of Vir- 
vinia, if it be true, as a telegram from Richmond asserts, that 
he is considering the advisability of bringing a suit against the 
Pennsylvania Railroad on the ground that, as owner of controlling 
interests in the Chesapeake and Ohio, and in the Norfolk and 
Western lines, it is acting in restraint of trade. Suppose such a 
suit should be brought, and five of the nine justices of the United 
States should hold either that no restraint was exercised or that 
the restraint was not unreasonable, and that, consequently, the 
accused road had not violated the Anti-Trust Act. Does the At- 
torney-General of Virginia think that the outcome of such a pro- 
ceeding would leave the so-called trusts in a weaker or in a 
‘stronger pusition than that which they now occupy? A sober see- 
ond thought will probably cause the trust-busters to deem it 
safer to “go slow” than to “run amuck.” 





The Latest of Latin-American Commonwealths 


INASMUCH as we have bound ourselves by treaty to protect 
against foreign aggression and against internal disorder the new 
Republic of Panama, it behooves us to examine what sort of a 
eovernment it is to which we have assumed this tutelary rela- 
tion. All the light we need upon the subject is obtainable from 
the Constitution which was lately adopted by the new common- 
wealth, and of which a copy has been sent to us. We may say 
at once that Panama is a unified rather than a federal republic, 
and that its polity should be classified as belonging to the “ Par- 
liamentary ” rather than the “ Presidential” type. In other words, 
the organic law of the infant commonwealth is modelled rather on 
that of the present French Republic than on that of the United 
States. The seven provinces among which the independent isth- 
mian territory is divided, far from being comparable to the States 
within our Union, have no more local autonomy than is possessed 
by French departments. The governor of a province, like the 
prefect of a French department, will be appointed by the President 
of the republic. An isthmian province will not even have a local 
council of its own corresponding to the Conseil Général of a French 
department. Inside of a province, however, the inhabitants of a 
municipality are empowered to elect a municipal council which 
is charged with local administration. The Constitution leaves it 
for the national legislature to say how the mayors of municipali- 
ties shall be designated. But it is probable that, they will be ap- 
pointed either by the President of the republic, or by his appointees, 
ihe provincial governors. The excuse given for the extreme cen- 
tralization carried out in the isthmian Constitution is that almost 
all the educated white citizens in the republic reside either in the 
city of Panama or in the town of Colon; and there is no prospect 
of any early change in this particular. 

Although, as regards his control of local officials, the Panama 
Executive has relatively much more power than the President of 
the United States, he is decidedly less powerful as regards his 
relation to the national Legislature. Like our President, he is 
elected by the people for four years, but he is not eligible for the 
term succeeding his own. He can veto bills, but his veto can be 
overruled by two-thirds of the national Legislature, except when 
the question of constitutionality is raised, when the matter is 
referred for prompt and definite decision to the national Supreme 
Court. No act of the Executive, however, is valid unless en- 
dorsed with the signature of that member of the cabinet to whom 
cognizance of the matter would naturally belong. Nominally, the 
Panama Executive can appoint and remove his secretaries, but 
as they are required to render reports to the Legislature at the be- 
ginning of every session, and as they may introduce bills and de- 
fend them on the floor of the House, their tenure of office will, in 
practice, come to depend on the good-will of a majority of the 
legislators. That is exactly what has come to pass in France. 
Nominally, under the Constitution of 1875, the President of the 
French Republic can appoint and remove the ministers, but, prac- 
tically, it is by a majority of the Chamber of Deputies that they 
are designated or ousted. That is why we say that, essentially, 
the polity of the Republic of Panama belongs to the Parliamentary 
rather than to the Presidential type. 

The Legislature of the Panama Republic is not bicameral, like 
that of Great Britain, the United States, France, and most other 
countries that have Parliamentary institutions. It is unicameral, 
like the legislature of Greece, of Servia, of Bulgaria, or of Nor- 
way. That is to say, it consists of a single chamber, which will 
he known as the National Assembly, and which will be chosen by 
adult male suffrage in the ratio of one Deputy to ten thousand 
inhabitants, and of one additional Deputy to a surplus of five 
thousand or more. The National Assembly has great power, not 
cnly because, as we have said, it can override the veto of the 
Executive by a two-thirds vote, and can, practically, hold the mem- 
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bers of the cabinet to a strict and perpetual accountability, but also 
because it is clothed with the power of amending the national Con- 
stitution. The process of constitutional amendation is the follow- 
ing: The National Assembly embodies the proposed change in a bill 
and passes it. If the bill is approved by the Executive it is sub- 
mitted to the Assembly at the next ordinary session, and, if then 
approved by two-thirds of the Deputies, is held to have become a 
part of the organic law. We should further mention that the 
National Assembly has the power which. under our Constitution, 
is vested in the Senate, of approving or disapproving treaties, and 
of sitting as a court of impeachment to try the President him- 
self, the members of his cabinet, and the members of the Supreme 
Court of Justice. We add that the National Assembly has the 
power of electing at an ordinary session, and for the term of two 
years, three Presidents-Designato, who, in the event of the death 
or disability of the President of the republic, shall, in the order 
of their designation, assume charge of the Executive power. 

A feature of the Panama Constitution which, obviously, is mod- 
elled on our own Federal organic law, rather than on that of the 
present French Republic, is the establishment of a national judi- 
ciary as a cognate department of the national government. The 
Supreme Court of Justice, which is composed of five magistrates 
named by the Executive for the term of four years, is made the 
ultimate expounder of the national Constitution. Its expository 
function is, normally, invoked in the following way: If a bill 
passed by the National Assembly is vetoed by the Executive on 
the score of unconstitutionality, the bill is forthwith submitted to 
the Supreme Court of Justice, and this tribunal within six days 
must pass upon its constitutionality. An affirmative decision by 
the court makes it obligatory for the Executive to sanction and 
promulgate the law. In the event of a negative decision the pro- 
posal is dead. 

We note, finally, that, although Liberals or Anti-Clericals pre- 
ponderated in the convention by which the Panama Constitution 
was framed, the references to the Roman Catholic religion in the 
document are, evidently, the outcome of a compromise. The pro- 
fession of any religion whatsoever is proclaimed free, as is also 
any form of outward worship, without any limitation, except the 
exaction of respect for Christian morals and public order. At the 
same time it is recognized that Roman Catholicism is the religion 
of the majority of the inhabitants of the republic, and the Con- 
stitution directs the National Assembly to set aside in the inter- 
ests of that religion an auxiliary fund for the foundation of a 
“ Conciliatory Seminary,” and for missionaries to the native tribes. 





Japan’s Financial Position 


JAPAN’S striking naval successes in the first three or four days 
of the war led to expectations that hostilities would soon come to 
an end. Russia had already lost ten or twelve ships, we were 
told, amounting to two-thirds of the fighting force of her Far- 
Eastern fleet; and the army was said to be no better prepared 
than the navy. But subsequent events have not borne out the ex- 
pectations thus raised. Russia has suffered no more important 
losses; on the contrary, many of the ships at first reported de- 
stroyed are again in commission, and, with the exception of the 
Variag, the Korietz, and one or two destroyers and torpedo-boats, 
the Russian navy may be said to be intact. Even the Czarevitch 
will soon be completely repaired. 

The hopes that the war would soon be over were, therefore, 
based on insecure foundations. This is emphasized by General 
Kuropatkin’s declaration that he expected hostilities to continue 
for two years, and by the statement just made, in the Tokyo Diet, 
that the Japanese must be patient, and not look for sudden and 
brilliant successes. Another element of delay is now recognized 
to lie in the fact that Russia is bringing from the Baltic certain 
important naval reserves, which cannot arrive at Port Arthur be- 
fore September. The question naturally arises: How long can 
Japan keep it up? What are the financial resources of Japan? 

We must recognize, at the outset, that Japan is a poor country, 
like nearly all Oriental lands, though not quite so poor as British 
India. With a population equal to that of Germany, Japan has 
less than a fourth of Germany’s revenue; or, to take her ally 
England as the basis of comparison, Japan, with a population half 
as great again as England, has less than a fifth of the revenue of 
England. We may make the view even clearer in this way: the 
revenue of France is about twenty dellars per head; that of Japan 
is about three dollars per head. The imports of England are 
about sixty dollars per head; those of the Netherlands, drawn 
from an immense East-Indian Empire, about a hundred and fifty 
dollars per head; while those of Japan are only three dollars per 
head, about one-fiftieth the imports of Holland. 

Japan is very densely populated. Nearly forty millions of her 
population are settled at from 400 to 475 to the square mile, near- 
ly thirty millions approaching the latter figure in density. This 
population is largely agricultural, the average farm being about 



































































two acres in extent, and having rather the character of a garden 
tilled wholly by hand labor than of a farm in our sense. This 
prevalence of hand labor accounts for the extreme difficulty in find- 
ing horses for the Japanese cavalry; the country people have no 
horses, because they are too poor to own them and have no room 
on their diminutive farms to use them. Another comparison: Japan 
has only eight towns of a hundred thousand inhabitants and over, 
as against thirty-three for Germany, with about the same total 
population. Only two of these towns, Tokyo and Osaka, have over 
four hundred thousand inhabitants. 

Let us now see in detail how much revenue Japan is able to 
raise from this immense population of small gardeners. Owing 
to a dissolution of the Diet, the estimates for the year ending 
March 31, 1904, were not passed; the estimates for the preceding 
year were, therefore, repeated. ‘Taking the nearest round num- 
bers, the chief items and totals of Japan’s revenue were as follows: 
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The Japanese government, therefore, is a business earning about 
thirty million dollars a year, raising about eighty-five millions 
more, chiefly by liquor and sugar excise and land tax, and sup- 
plementing these two sources of income by indemnities from China, 
from the Chinese war of 1894-5, and the Boxer outbreak. As we 
saw, this is less than a fourth of Germany’s revenue, and less than 
a fifth of England’s. 

This moderate income is spent in the following way: 
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Thus we see that half the total expenditure, or two-thirds of 
the ordinary expenditure, is spent either on the army and navy di- 
rectly or to pay the interest on money borrowed to buy battle- 
ships and war materials. This policy of militarism, which is cost- 
ing Japan so high a price, was inaugurated by her statesmen after 
the Chinese war ten years ago. A few years earlier, say for the 
five years preceding the war, Japan’s total expenditure amounted 
to only $40,000,000, hardly more than one-fourth of the present 
expenditure. To meet this immense outlay the taxes have been 
greatly increased, so that, to quote a recent writer in the Fort- 
nightly, we have “in six years the ordinary revenue doubled and 
the extraordinary quadrupled; in the same period, the ordinary 
expenditure doubled and the extraordinary increased about seven- 
fold.’ Only a small part of this greatly increased expenditure is 
covered by the Chinese indemnity. The ten years’ programme of 
militarism was estimated to cost $300,000,000; of this one-third 
has been paid by the indemnity of 1895, and the remaining two- 
thirds, or $200,000,000, has been raised by additional taxation or 
by borrowing. 

For this immense outlay Japan got her modern navy of six 
heavy battle-ships and six large armored cruisers, purchased for 
the most part from England, as well as a few smaller ships. She 
also got her arsenals and her war-supplies, as she now makes her 
own rifles and field-artillery. Add to this the training, feeding, 
and uniforming of a standing army of about a quarter of a million, 
with considerable reserves, and its becomes evident that for the 
last ten years Japan has made extraordinary efforts and extraor- 
dinary sacrifices to build up the naval and military forces at pres- 
ent in the field against Russia. She has devoted most of her income 
to this end, besides borrowing heavily, and has evidently staked 
her entire resources on the chance of complete success. To accom- 
plish this end, the taxes paid by a poor population have been large- 
ly increased, not only in the years before the war, but since war 
broke out, and the withdrawal of the best part of Japan’s mer- 
chant marine to serve as transports also makes a great call on her 
normal resources. Japan has evidently taxed herself to the utmost, 
and is, therefore, literally fighting against national bankruptcy, 
if not national collapse. Only the fullest success could justify 
this tremendous risk, 
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The Latin Peoples 


Tuat the so-called Latin peoples—the French, Italians, and 
Spanish—are in a state of decline has been so generally held by 
Anglo-Saxons, and admitted by so many thinkers and writers 
among the Latins themselves, that it comes as an agreeable sur- 
prise to have such an authority as Dr. Emil Reich find reasons for 
declaring a firm belief in the vitality of each of the three sup- 
posedly infirm nations. This belief he states in the current Con- 
temporary Review. There is no justification, he says, for carry- 
ing the methods of the naturalist into the study of history. He ad- 
mits that Spain has declined from her high estate of the six- 
teenth century; but her might had been fostered into greatness by 
peculiarly artificial means, and when those means were cut off, 
she was bound to relapse into her former line of progress. She 
is and must be a backward nation, because she has not the super- 
abundant fertility of a country like France, and her land is very 
much underpopulated. Her geographical position, too, is a great 
drawback. Situated behind the barrier of the Pyrenees, at the ex- 
treme end of the Continent, she is cut off from close intercourse 
with other nations. Few travellers pass through her territory; 
and she lacks the stimulus of the importation by foreigners of 
novel ideas and excess of energy which is such a powerful in- 
centive to progress. Irrigation is some day going to do great things 
for Spain, and there is no reason to despair of her future. She is 
likely to lag behind her neighbors, for the reasons mentioned. But, 
mentally and bodily, the Spanish are sane and sound. 

Dr. Reich thinks that the Italians are the most gifted nation 
in Europe. What characterizes them above all is their initiative. 
The Italians have always been ready to take the first step in action 
and able to take the first step in science. Their mental activity 
and the diversity of their attainments are extraordinary. The his- 
tory of Italy teems, for the last eight centuries, with the most 
intense personalities. And this wonderful display of individuality 
among Italy’s great men is repeated in the country itself. Each 
province, each city, has its distinctive character; and while polit- 
ical union should give the land political strength, its intellectual 
disunion should be no less a source of intellectual strength. 

But Italy’s best hope for the future is probably her fine geo- 
graphical position. As of old, she is the centre of the Mediterra- 
nean world, but of a regenerated Mediterranean world, in which 
the going to and fro of commerce is increasing every day. 
She has now reassumed her former position midway _be- 
tween the Orient and the Western world. She has_ had 
great evils at home which have prevented her from util- 
izing to the full the advantages of her newly acquired position. 
But her geographical situation will inevitably, and almost auto- 
matically, confer prosperity on her. Her union has not had as a 
sequence that leap forward in prosperity which was confidently 
expected of it, because her independence was not her own achieve- 
ment and because the union is by no means so thorough as externals 
would seem to indicate. The one great shadow which Dr. Reich 
sees on the brilliant future of Italy is the immense power of latent 
hostility to the government which the Roman Church controls. 

The greater part of this illuminating article is devoted to an 
investigation of the conditions underlying the situation of France. 
It is common to hear France classed among the decadent nations; 
but, says Dr.-Reich, even when apparently unmistakable symptoms 
of decay can be observed in a people, it is very rash to predict an 
approaching downfall and dissolution. Such predictions have near- 
ly always fallen wide of the mark, as in the case of England after 
her fruitless effort to crush the revolt of her American colonists 
(1783), when it was predicted that she would no longer be able to 
interfere in European affairs. France’s position to-day is very 
much what England’s was a hundred years ago, one of political 
isolation, and her resources are such as to enable her to reap great 
advantages from it, just as England did. Dr. Reich gives a very 
interesting account and estimate of the advantages and drawbacks 
of the French manner of training youths and maidens, and he pays 
a handsome tribute to the character and personality of French 
women, avowing that they constitute an element of great strength 
and stability in the nation. But what is least realized by outsiders 
concerning France is her immense wealth. Statisticians know she is 
the richest country in Europe; but to the general public her wealth 
seems incredible, for it leads to very little outward display. 
Peasant dowries ranging between ten and fifty thousand frances are 
common enough, and the figures rise in the social scale. The sta- 
tistical returns of moneys devolving by inheritance show a total 
for France nearly thirty times as great. as those for England, 
Austria, or Germany. Germany thought that France would be 
crippled for years by the payment of her ‘indemnity of $1,000,000.- 
000; but this was paid with astounding rapidity, though the French 
losses during the period of actual warfare must have been some 
$5,000,000,000._ A few years later France was already hoarding 
again, and municipal corporations requiring loans were able to 
get them at moderate rates of interest. 

Another of France’s safeguards against decline is her wonder- 
ful homogeneity. She is more united and consolidated than any 
other European country. 
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SNAP-SHOT OF RUSSIAN SOLDIERS ON THE ‘UNCOMPLETED 
RAILROAD AROUND THE SOUTHERN PART OF LAKE BAIKAL 


The Siberian Railway extends 6690 miles from the Russian capital to Vladivostok and Port Arthur, with a division at Harbin. 
There is only one track, and it is estimated that a force of 25,000 reinforcements could not be moved to Mukden in less than 
‘hirty - sia days after leaving St. Petersburg. An interesting article about the Trans-Siberian Railway, based on the per- 
sonal experiences of an engineer who was engaged in its construction, will be found on another page of this issue 
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Work 


By Sergei 


Russia’s 





in Manchuria 


Iulitch Witte 





Former Russian Minister of Finance, now President of the Committee of Ministers 


HE Chinese Eastern Railroad was constructed through 

Manchuria under quite peculiar conditions. To meet these 

conditions a plan was devised by Engineer Kerbedz and 

approved by me, altogether different from that usually fol- 

lowed in the construction of railroads in Russia. This 
plan consisted in laying the rails as fast as possible, so far as 
the profile of the ground permitted, dispensing even with grading, 
overcoming obstacles by gradients as steep as the traction power 
of the locomotives permitted, building temporary bridges, and oth- 
er like expedients, This makeshift line was then used for the 
transport of building material, which was very unevenly dis- 
tributed along the line of the railroad; for example, on the west- 
ern half of the road, towards Mongolia, the line goes for more 
than a thousand versts (660 miles) through wholly treeless re- 
gions, while in the eastern half, approaching the province of 
Ussuria and Vladivostok, wood is abundant; and there are places 
where not a stone is to be found for hundreds of versts. By this 
plan the carriage of laborers was also assured, a matter of vast 
importance in building the railroad, and especially the main line; 
as the latter was carried for a great distance through an almost 
or even wholly uninhabited region, so that most of the laborers 
were Chinamen from Chefoo, Tientsin, and other points even further 
south. As the work of grading was carried forward, and the con- 
struction of bridges and the like was completed, the temporary road 
was changed into a permanent way, and assumed its destined ap- 
pearance. 

In parts of the country where the adoption of steep gradients 
Was necessary, as well as curves of short radius, the surveyors were 
able to concentrate them within comparatively short mountain sec- 
tions. At each mountain crossing a station platform was built 
at the beginning of the ascent, at the top of the crossing, and at 
the end of the descent: at the first and last of these stations an 
engine-house for auxiliary engines was built. Thanks to this, a 
train of normal size can traverse the whole line without un- 
coupling, an auxiliary engine being attached to it over the moun- 
tain crossings. In this way the Manchurian line admits of much 
heavier trains throughout its whole length than the Siberian Rail- 





road, in spite of local obstacles, which were very considerable. In | 


the western division the line euts through the Hingan Range, and 
in its eastern division, up to the frontier of the maritime province, 
near Vladivostok, it traverses broken and hilly country, cutting 
through four watersheds with steep slopes; while the south Man- 
churian branch cuts several ridges on the Kwang-tung peninsula; 
precipitous, though of moderate height. The rest of the line, with 
the exception of parts of the Mongolian plateau, the plains between 
Tsitsihar and Harbin, and certain sections on the southern line, 
consist chiefly of undulating foothills. 

Fourteen bridges were constructed on the Manchurian line, with 
a span of more than seven hundred feet each; of these bridges, 
those at the two crossings 
over the Sungari River and 


teach the local Chinese workmen processes and kinds of work till 
then wholly unknown to them, and to organize a very extensive 
system, both for the works and the collection of material. The 
course of the work was several times completely interrupted, es- 
pecially by the Boxer outbreak of 1900, which broke off all work 
for nearly a year; there were rarely periods of work without 
threats of cholera epidemics or the plague, and the cholera epi- 
demic of 1902 covered nearly two months of the best season for 
work. From 1901 onwards, along the whole of the main line 
to Vladivostok, and over the south Manchurian branch to Port 
Arthur, passengers and freight have been carried at intervals, 
while since June, 1902, mail-trains have been run from the 
frontier at the Manchuria station to Port Arthur on a schedule 
of 125 hours. When 1 went over the line the special train which 
carried me went from the Manchuria station to Harbin station 
in fifty hours, from Harbin to Vladivostok in forty hours, and 
from Harbin to Dalny in ‘fifty hours, although I made stoppages 
for inspection at every station and also at several of the more 
important works; while the speed of the train on the circuitous 
temporary sections was very cautious, and, generally speaking, 
the train went slower than the condition of.the line demanded. 
Consequently, the trip from St. Petersburg to Dalny will take 
about sixteen days, with a half-day less to Vladivostok. 

Two great works proceeded simultaneously with the construc 
tion of the Chinese Eastern Railroad: the new cities of Harbin 
and Dalny, the latter with a port on the sea. Harbin, which, 
almost from the beginning of the Russian railroad construction 
in Manchuria, was manifestly destined to be the chief centre of 
railroad administration, sprang up on the right bank of the Sun- 
gari River, at the point on the main line from which the branch 
line goes south to Port Arthur and Dalny. The position of this 
city is especially convenient and advantageous: it is in the centre 
of Manchuria, and branches of the railroad diverging from it 
penetrate almost the entire country, and touch its vital artery, 
the. Sungari River, which waters the greater part of Manchurian 
territory. Foreseeing the creation of a great commercial centre 
here, the railroad administration took measures, from the outset, 
to secure the greatest possible quantity of land, and at present 
the area of Harbin with its future suburbs covers 3500 desatins 
(10,000 acres). On this area, which, only five years ago, was a 
perfect wilderness, a row of buildings was first set up by the 
railroad administration, for railroad purposes, the housing of its 
employees and workmen, and so on. Crowds of merchants, manu- 
facturers, and people of various occupations hurried thither, eager 
to find a permanent home in this new city with its great future. 
Under these conditions Harbin soon developed three considerable 
settlements—Old Harbin, New Harbin, and Pristan. 

Old Harbin consists almost entirely of temporary mud _ houses 
grouped round the large hanshin (vodka distillery). This settle- 

ment was the first shelter of 
the railroad constructors; 





at the Hunhai River have a 
span of from 2100 to 3100 
feet, so that amongst bridges 
of Russian construction the 
bridge over the Sungari near 
Harbin holds one of the first 
places in regard to length, 
being surpassed only by the 
bridges over the Amur and 


the Volga. All the larger 
bridges have metal frames, 


resting on stone piers, found- 
ed on caissons. Amongst the 
bridges, those of stone are 
worth notice, as they last 
forever, and need no repairs. 
All the bridges and similar 
works are well built, and 
special attention has been 
given to assuring the bridges 
a sufficiently wide span, and 
to carrying the foundations 
deep enough to secure them 
against floods. The works 
which I examined were most 
intelligently carried out, with 
all modern technical improve- 
ments. In connection with 
the construction of the rail- 
road it was necessary to pro- 
vide also for the moral and 
spiritual needs of the em- 
ployees, to build churches, 
schools, libraries, and the 
like. 

Nearly all the works, with 
very slight exceptions, were 
not carried out through con- 
tractors, as is generally the 
ease with Russian railroads, 
but by the government di- 








even now a part of the staff 
of the chief engineer con- 
structing the Chinese Eastern 
Railroad and his officials live 
there. Here also are the 
dwelling-houses of some of the 
local firms. In this part of 
Harbin there is a temporary 
church for a hundred and 
fifty people, which it is pro- 
posed to replace by a perma- 
nent one, for which the neces- 
sary ground: will be given 
free. 

The second settlement, 
which, in view of its later 
construction, has received the 
name of New Harbin, is des- 
tined to serve as the centre of 
the city’s entire population. 
It is on high ground, which 
is not reached by the river 
when in flood. 

Here three hundred stone 
houses have already _ been 
built, and the construction of 
various kinds of official build- 
ings goes on rapidly; there 
are also a boys’ and girls’ 
school, a club, a hotel, quar 
ters for the railroad officials. 
and other buildings. To sup- 
ply the spiritual needs of tlic 
population a permanent 
church was built there to 
hold five hundred, in the Ol 
Vologda style. Besides these 
buildings, it is proposed to 
build a commercial college for 
men and women, after the 
model of an eight-class gyi'- 








rectly; and, at the same 
time, it was necessary 
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bears the name of Pristan, grouped itself around the railroad work- 
shops and the warehouses along the bank of the Sungari, on 
a low stretch of ground, which is sometimes flooded when the 
river is high. In consequence of this, this site was not chosen for 
the centre of the future city, but, by the force of circumstances, 
as the landing-place of ships and steamers, it is at present the 
liveliest part of Harbin; here the trade is concentrated, and a row 
of stores has sprung up, and also many private enterprises. The 
police headquarters and the fire brigade are at present located in 
Pristan. The railroad has erected many buildings here, includ- 
ing a school to hold ninety pupils. Here also are the railroad 
machine-shops, and the permanent shops will be erected in the 
same place. Thanks to this fact, the chief contingent of the pop- 
ulation of Pristan will consist of working people occupied in the 
machine-shops. 

At present the population of Harbin is about twenty thousand. 
The rapid growth of the town is the more remarkable because, 
owing to the fact that the amount of ground likely to be re- 
quired by the Chinese Eastern Railroad was at first not accurately 
known, private persons were not permitted to buy land, and were 
only allowed to build there on lease on the condition that they 
would remove the buildings on the demand of the administration. 
But, as this regulation greatly hindered the regular construction 
of Harbin, and therefore the settlement of substantial merchants 
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only to the war-ships of China and Russia, the Gulf of Talien-Wan, 
with the exception of one of its inner bays destined equally with 
Port Arthur for the exclusive use of the Russian and Chinese 
fleets, should be considered open for foreign commerce, and free 
access to it would be permitted to the ships of all nations. At 
the same time the Russian government announced in the Gazette 
its intention to make Talien-Wan an extensive port for the com 
mercial and manufacturing undertakings of foreign nations in the 
Far East. On my visit to this city, holding in mind the pur- 
pose of its foundation, I turned my chief attention to making clear 
its position and needs, from the point of view of the best possi- 
ble fulfilment of these purposes. 

The site of the town of Dalny and its port is admirably 
chosen, on the shore of the Talien-Wan Gulf, which is wide, but 
sheltered from wind and sea. ‘The hills which surround the gulf 
serve as an admirable shelter from the wind, and make the city 
very picturesque. The area included by the town, though it has 
a somewhat uneven and rocky surface, offers no special difficulties 
in the laying out of the streets with easy grades, and at the 
same time on a large enough scale for the probable future growth 
of the population. 

The territory of Dalny is divided into three parts—the admin- 
istrative and two commercial, the European and the Chinese quar- 
ters. The administrative city is already completely buiit; in 

















The Czar riding at the 


and productive enterprises there, parcels of land are now sold to 
private individuals outright. 

Among the detours of the railroad, the line near the city of 
Mukden, about sixty-one versts (forty miles) in length deserves 
special attention. In the original agreement with the Chinese 
government it was at first decided that the line should pass the 
imperial tombs near the city of Mukden at a distance of ‘fifteen 
versts (ten miles), and work was begun on the detour. 

After the Boxer outbreaks of 1900, at the time when the parts 
of ihe line destroyed by the insurgents were being repaired, new 
negotiations were begun with the local representatives of the Chi- 
nese government, with reference to bringing the railroad towards 
Mukden and to its passing outside the imperial tombs, but not 
at such a great distance as before; in this way it would come 
closer to the suburbs of the town, a thing which the local popula- 
tion also desired. When the consent of the authorities was ob- 
tained, the direct line was begun, coming straight to the city of 
Mukden and saving fifteen versts (ten miles) of the previous dis- 
tance. A large bridge has been built for this direct line over the 
Hunhai River, which is 2300 feet wide at this point, 

Dalny is the terminus of the Chinese Eastern Railroad, or, to 
be more correct, of its southern branch. The fertile idea of 
building, at the terminal of the greatest railroad in the world, 
and on the ice-free Yellow Sea, a first-class commercial port arose 
at the time when the treaty was concluded with the Chinese gov- 
ernment providing for leasing to us the right of occupation of the 
Kwan-tung district. 

his idea even found a place in the text of the treaty, where it 
Was specifically indicated that, while Port Arthur should be open 
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it are the houses of the constructors of the city and port, the 
affices of the steamships of the Chinese Eastern Railroad, the 
municipal offices, the dwellings of the officials of the port, the 
railroad, the steamships, as well as of the Russian and Chinese 
workmen employed on these works. Here are also the church, 
the school, the hospital, the hotel, the club, and the temporary 
building of the Russo-Chinese Bank. The streets are paved; there 
are gardens around the houses; the drainage is good, and there 
are electric lighting and a water-supply. 

In the commercial sections of the town, European and Chi- 
nese alike, the railroad administration only intended to put up 
public buildings and Jay out streets. When I was there all the 
streets were ‘already graded and the building ground was levelled 
and filled in. 

The European quarter of the city ends in a large park, partly 
consisting of shrubberies, surrotinding a Chinese village which 
was there; the park has hothouses and a greenhouse. Beyond the 
park is the area of the Chinese town, where a large Chinese the- 
atre has already been built. 

But probably the most important undertaking in Dalny, in 
view of its future commercial growth, is the construction of the 
port, to the proper completion of which I turned my best atten- 
tion from the outset. ; 

History measures not by years, but by centuries; and, from 
this point of view, by the building of the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
road to Port Arthur and Dalny, a mighty work is completed, a 
historical problem is solved, and one of the last steps is taken in 
the advance of Russia to the Far East, in her effort to find an out- 
let to the open sea, to the ice-free shores of the Pacific Ocean. 


An Appeal 


By Ernest 
You offer eulogy or song 


To ears that cannot hear. 
The living soldier listens long 
For one loud “Onward !”’ cheer. 


Neal 


Lyon 


Upon the graves of heroes fall 
Uncounted roses fair. 

Have you no bud among them all 
A fighting man may wear? 
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Russian General Tcherkoff, Governor of Warsaw, reviewing Troops for the Far East 


A Scene in Front of the Winter Palace at St. Petersburg—Cheering Troops on théir Departure for the War 


MILITARY SCENES IN ST. PETERSBURG AND WARSAW 


One division 
sel; a second, or cen- 


It is reported that the Czar’s forces at the front will be divided as soon as General Kuropathin arrives at Mukden. 
will be assigned to the Liao-Tung peninsula, including the Port Arthur garrison, in charge of General Stoe 
tral, army will be commanded by General Linevitch; and a third, or northern, army will be in charge of Baron Stackelburg 
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American Marines before the United States Legation at Seoul, the Korean Capital 

















A Japanese Encampment in Korea 





PHOTOGRAPHS FROM THE SCENE OF WAR IN KOREA 


The most recent war news from Korea, where the military situation is likely to come to an carly focus, is that the Japanese 
outposts are approaching nearer to the Yalu River, and have reached Un-San. The Russians «tre said to have fortified both 
sides of the river at Wiju, and the approach from Un-San is very strongly guarded. Minor skirmishes between the outposts 
are reported almost daily, An army of about 40,000 Japanese is said to have landed at Wonsan, on the east coast of the peninsula 








An Ensineer’s Views of the Trans-Siberian 


By L. Lodian, C.E. 


T is more than a dozen years since Russia began at Vladi- 


vostok the construction 


of her thousand - million - ruble 


(roundly, $500.000,000) trans-Asiatic railroad, and it is still 
unfinished; for Russian engineers have not yet solved the 
problem of getting around Lake Baikal except by a provisional 
ice-railway over the surface of the lake. The ice-laid railroad over 


Lake Baikal is the largest 
over-ice line ever attempted 
in the history of railroad- 
ing. It is more than forty 
verstas (a versta is two- 
thirds of a statute 
mile) in length, and has 
been completed more rapidly 
than any section of the 
Trans - Siberian. Russia’s 
railroad engineers have al- 
ways been expert in rapid 
work of this kind, for in all 
railroad construction work 
in Russia and Siberia, trans- 
glacial makeshifts have al- 
ways been resorted to for the 
transportation of material, 
stores, ete., though rarely for 
passengers. 

From shore to shore the 
opposite coasts are plainly 
visible on clear days. Un- 
fortunately, this railway, 
built at a cost of a quarter 
of a million rubles, will be 
put out of operation within 
a few weeks by the thawing 
of the ice, although none 
but the ice-breakers will be 
able to navigate the lake for 
six weeks later. The track 
will probably be able to 
float intact during the short 
open- water summer season, 
and, with care from the ice- 
breakers, might be made 
ready to do service during 
the next winter. Here the 
double utility of the tree- 
length sleepers of the track 
becomes patent: for, being 





be an exceptionally severe gale, which might break it up, or the 
corroding action of the wetting which the waves would give the 


rails in rough weather. 
one season, at least. 


But the track would probably last through 
This forty-mile floating railroad will be 


watched with interest as a factor in Russia’s transportation prob- 
lem; although it will not, of course, serve for the passage of any- 

















An Engine-house on Russia’s Trans-Siberian Railroad—How the 


Road looks in Winter 


made of light pine and naturally impregnated with water-repelling 
resin, they will not only support .the rails well out of water, but 
will serve to carry small parties of from five to six persons, trans- 
ported on the dpizinas (hand-operated trolleys), with scarcely any 
deflection. This method has been experimentally tried on the 
Siberian rivers, but had to be discontinued because it interfered 
with navigation. So far as Lake Baikal is concerned, the only 


sources of danger in the summer use of the floating track would 


thing but small parties on 
the hand-worked dpizinas. 
The method of building the 
over-ice railroad across 
Baikal may be described 
briefly as follows: The rails 
and tree-sleepers were car- 
ried out on the sledges and 
ice-breaking ferries, and were 
dropped at designated inter- 
vals along the route. The ice 
is of such thickness that the 
ferry channel can safely oc- 
cupy a position within sixty 
or eighty yards of the rail- 
road track, for. constructing 
or operating;:even the daily 
ice-breaking upheavals of the 
ferry do not affect the stabil- 
ity of the line, although they 
crack and fissue the ice all 
about. Ordinary sleepers are 
not used, for they do not 
offer a surface sufficiently 
self-supporting in case of a 
rupture of the always uncer- 
tain ice under the influence 
of tidal action and the winds. 
Instead, whole tree - lengths 
are used, forty, fifty, and 
sixty feet wide; for, being 
provisional, no attempt is 
made to unify widths. The 
railroad presents, in conse- 
quence, a singularly awkward 
and uneven appearance, but 
it answers its purpose ade- 
quately. The rails are not 
heavy — about twenty - five 
pounds per foot; although 
there are heavier rails used 
on parts of the trans-Siberian 


land lines. The rails are in thirty-foot lengths, made in Russia. 
Eight or nine of the tree-length sleepers are apportioned to every 
thirty feet of the rails, which are spiked to them as to ordinary 
sleepers. As the road is of a purely provisionary nature, not much 


labor is expended on details. 


It is left to do its own ballasting, 


for which a hard snowstorm will more than suffice, the tree-lengths 
and rails soon catching the drift of the gale-swept and snow-covered 
waste. In an hour the snow will be banked high; but as too much 
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A * Low-bow” Bridge on the Trans-Siberian 












Railroad 

















































































Russian Troops marching along the Line of the Trans-Siberian Railroad on their Way to the Front 
From stereographs copyright, 1904, by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 


of it of course interferes with traffic, gangs of workmen, supplied 
with big timber shovels, assist the snow-drifts in the work of bal- 
lasting by ramming and compacting the rail-covered snow down 
between the sleepers. In a few days this turns to snow-ice, so 
that the railroad becomes not alone laid on ice, but actually in 
ice; and, through this assistance of nature, speed is increased on 
the road from eight to fifteen miles an hour. 

The construction of the circum-Baikal line may be compared, 
in the matter of difficulty, with the problems presented to the 
builders of the Colorado Midland Railroad. The circum-Baikal line 
winds in and out and through and over the spurs of the Altai 
Range. From the Ural Range to Ipkytck (Irkutsk)—the capital 
in the heart of Siberia—a distance of 3000 miles, there is not a 
single tunnel; but, after leaving Ipkytck, one enters almost at 
once a region of tunnels. Immediately after leaving Ipkytck the 
line runs into a mountain; and it will continue to tunnel the cir- 
cum-Baikal scenery for two years to come, or until it pulls out on 


the level at the village of Micobaia. My tour of the circum-Baikal 
route convinced me that the borders of the lake should have been 
followed more closely, which would have made it possible to trans- 
port material both by water and land, instead of entirely by land. 
There will be numerous tunnels on the line—some of them from 
three to four miles in length. The country through which the road 
traverses is very scantily inhabited, and all supplies have to be 
brought from a distance. 

The laborers employed in the surface grading of the line endure 
many discomforts. _The mosquitoes (‘“ komapi” to the Russians) 
are such a severe trial for six months of the year that the cart 
horses used for the removal of excavated material become unman- 
ageable, and it is necessary to keep peat fires going constantly 
wherever the work is in progress. This mitigates the discomfort 
somewhat, but presents the alternative annoyance of inhaling the 
stifling smoke from the burning heaps. In the tunnels, on the 

(Continued on page 568.) 














A Church Car on the: Trans-Siberian Railroad, from which Services are held along the Route 
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ESE TROOPS IN NORTHERN KOREA 


—_ outposts of the Japanese in Korea,in which 50 Japanese were killed. The armies are forming in line 
® Japanese hold strong positions at Ping Yang and on the Miokak-San range, between Hwang-Ju and Seoul 








By James 


HE clever cartoon, forecasting Mr. Balfour’s resignation, 
which appears on this page, was the first to be printed in 
the new series of the London Daily Chronicle, recently re- 
duced from one penny to one halfpenny. The distin- 
guishing feature of the Chronicle, and its chief attraction 
for men and women of letters, is its literary page, and I note with 
satisfaction that there is to be no diminution of interest shown 
in this department. It was conceded long ago that the increased 
prominence given in recent years to literature in British journal- 
ism was due to the vigorous experiment of Mr. Fletcher when 
he resolved to devote every day a page, or the larger part of a 
page, to reviews. literary notes, and special articles in -the Chron- 
icle. Under the energetic direction of Mr. H. W. Massingham, one 
of the most brilliant and venturesome of London journalists, the 
Chronicle subsequently became the favorite vehicle of publishers’ 
advertisements and a weighty authority in the book world. Later, 
when the attraction of politics proved too much for Mr. Massing- 
ham, the literary page came into Mr. Henry Norman’s charge who, 
besides being a frequent con- 
tributor himself, gathered 
about him some of the best 


Books and Bookmen 





MacArthur 


by London society. Commenting on the fact, with some regret, 
that readers do not want advice nowadays as they used to from 
librarians as to what they should read, but make a rush for the 
book in vogue, Mr. Verrinder recalls two amusing incidents show- 
ing how a librarian’s advice was resented by a fashionable lady and 
a well-known clergyman in London. One day two charming young 
girls called at a popular library and asked for Zola’s La Terre, 
then in its first English translation. It was handed to them by 
an assistant, but happening to notice this, the librarian stepped 
up and said courteously to the elder of the two that he was sure 
there must be some mistake, and would she allow him to assist 
her to choose another book. Being a persuasive librarian, he was 
allowed to have his way, and the young girls departed, not, how- 
ever, altogether pleased, as, indeed, was shown next day, when 
their mother, a lady of title, walked in upon the librarian, and 
demanded to know by what right he presumed to dictate to 
her daughters what they should read. After crushing the of- 
fender for his presumption she wound up by carrying away the 

book which had been the 

cause of ‘the trouble. 








“You see,” said Mr. Ver- 
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the best for the task —to 
edit it. Since Mr. Norman’s 
day, Mr. Henry W. Nevin- 
son, as I stated last week, 
has conducted the Chron- 
icle’s literary page, and | 
until last autumn he was 
ably supported in maintain- — 
ing the freshness and va- — 
riety of its literary para- 
graphs by Mr. James Milne, 
who left the Chronicle to = 
start a literary journal of 

his own called The Book 

Monthly, which bears the 

marks of Mr. Milne’s wide 

literary knowledge and sym- 

pathy, and his editorial re- 
sourcefulness. The literary 

page of the Chronicle has 

never been so well done as 

it is now under the care of 


Mr. Nevinson. Among its 
stanchest and ablest con- | 


























































































































tributors are the vivacious a 
Mr. Archer, the witty L. F. “At 
Austin, Arthur Waugh, Syd- ”° 
ney Brooks, Justin Me- —=\\ - 
Carthy, Dr. Robertson 

Nicoll, Max Pemberton, E 
George Bernard Shaw, 
Clement Shorter, Frederic 
Harrison, Richard Le Gal- y 
lienne, Austin Dobson, Ed- * 

mund Gosse, Israel Zang- FD. ewer, 
will, and many others dis- Ets 
tinguished in the world of 

letters in England. 











I have frequently urged a 
well - known American 
actress, during the last 
three or four years, to write 
out her reminiscences, but her plea is always—not lack of material, 
dear me, no!—but want of time. By and by—at some more con- 
venient season—-she hopes to settle down to the task. The Book 
Monthly fer March tells how Madame Sarah Bernhardt got over 
this difficulty when she began the autobiography upon which she 
is now engaged. It appears that every evening when she drives 
from her house in Paris to the theatre a literary friend accom- 
panies her in her carriage, and that he acts as scribe while she 
reels off her recollections. When he has arranged the matter 
and put it in shape for her to read, the actress goes over it care- 
fully, and then it is sent to the printer. I wonder if my friend, 
the American actress, could be induced to follow this plan—an 
excellent one, let me add, for good talk and a story well told, 
thrown off with the grace and verve of the raconteur, are the best 
elements of autobiography. 


The editor of The Book Monthly has been interviewing a West 
End librarian on what books are read by the cultured, fashion- 
able, and wealthy people of London. Mr. Thomas Verrinder has 
been for twenty years the librarian of the Grosvenor Gallery 
Library. He gives some personal recollections of Gladstone, Lord 
Goschen, and Lord Randolph Churchill, but there is little else 
that is new in what Mr. Verrinder has to say about the books read 


Mr. Balfour in “The Only Way” 


‘It is a far, far better thing that I do, than I have ever done; it is a 
far, far better rest that I yo to, than I have ever known” 





— resented, but adopted. An 
— elderly divine, whose name 
and works are generally 

en known, was a_ constant 

visitor with whom _ the 
librarian had almost daily 
intercourse. “Well, Mr. 
Librarian,” said the divine, 
dropping in one forenoon, 
when Zola, some years ago, 
was on a visit to Eng- 
land—‘“ well, there is a 
great fuss over M. Zola’s 
visit to London. For my- 
self, I have doubts whether 
he is a proper subject of so 
much adulation.” “ Zola,” 
answered the librarian, “ is 
one of the chief representa- 
tives of French literature, 
and although his realistic 
literary methods may be 
questionable, he is  un- 
doubtedly a master writer, 
and sincere to a fault.” 
“That may be,” quoth the 
divine, “but still the sub- 
jects of his books are un- 
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able. I judge from what I 
am told, because I would 
not look at one of them for 


j the world.” “I can only 
say,” urged the librarian, 
y “that they seem to 


written with a good object, 
and that they may have 
good results.” “No right- 
thinking man or woman,” 
concluded the divine, 
“would think of reading 
Zola’s books, and, as I have 

: said, I would not open one 
of them.” Thereupon the scandalized divine went away. That very 
afternoon the librarian noticed him again at one of. the counters. 
Curious to learn whether this second visit had anything to do 
with the talk of the morning, he inquired of the clerk what book 
Dr. So-and-So had taken out. The answer was “ Nana, sir!” 


’ 


This reminds me of a good story which the author of The 
Refugees tells on himself. In a little Irish town there is a con- 
vent ruled by a Mother Superior whose eyes have seen their best 
days. Going into the local bookseller’s shop, she picked up a 
volume which she took for a work by Canon Doyle, a dig- 
nitary of renown in those parts. She bought it, and had it read 
aloud for edification at the midday meal. The edification in the 
opening chapters seemed far to seek. Never had love-making been 
so freely alluded to within those secluded walls. The novices were 
thrilled. “ Well, well,” said the Mother Superior, “the dear Canon 
is preparing us for a miracle of grace. The frivolous flirt, by the 
mercy of heaven, no doubt ends by taking the veil.” Then came 
the awakening. Some one. perceived that the title-page bore the 
word “Conan” and not “Canon.” The discovery reached the ears 
of the Mother Superior. ‘“ Well, well,” said she, “the bookseller 
of whom we bought the book is a pious man, and now that we 
have paid for it, we should be wasteful not to read it to the end.” 
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NE man at least knew that trouble must come in the Far 

East. That man was Li Hung-Chang. He knew that 

the day would come when the Japanese would be strong 

enough to pit their pigmy strength against their now 

giant foe, Russia, whose aim for many long years has 

been to seek by every means a channel to the seaboard. During 

the days the allied’ troops occupied Peking, and pending the re- 

turn of the Emperor and the Empress Dowager and the Chinese 

court, the Viceroy was almost a daily visitor to the Russian lega- 

tion, and, indeed, his palacan, with its highly uniformed, swift- 

footed carriers, was hours at a time in Legation Street while the 

Russian diplomats were discussing Manchuria. Li Hung-Chang 

spoke no English. If he spoke the Russian language, and of this 

I am in doubt, he gave no evidence of this knowledge to the mem- 

bers of the Russian legation. Manchuria, then as now, was a plum 

for which Russia reached, and the hand of the Viceroy was loaned 

for the moment to aid in plucking it. That is one reason Li Hung- 

Chang understood the purpose of Japan in increasing her army, and 

creating a naval forte the power of which recently was so potent 
off Port Arthur. 

The Viceroy told me that the trouble in the Pi-chi-li province 
was merely a riotous movement which should have occasioned lit- 
tle alarm. Yet he said the European race might well feel concern 
in years to come when a greater and more violent movement would 
be undertaken to drive into the sea all foreign residents of the 
Empire. He meant that all China would rise. He frankly stated 
that a great tidal wave of Chinese hatred and viciousness, engen- 
dered by years of bitter animosity, would swoop up the Yangtse- 
Kiang Valley and engulf those hapless foreign residents along its 
banks, rush with irresistless force into the interior to annihilate 
white people wherever they may be found. Li Hung-Chang inti- 
mated that it was to Japan to whom China might eventually look 
for the brains with which to train her millions into an overwhelm- 
ing machine of war. 

As I stated, Li Hung-Chang spoke no English. If he did he was 
crafty enough to conceal the fact. During the two days I spent 
in his presence there were moments when he dreaded to talk. At 
other times he was anxious to say something which might place 
him upon record as prophecying the future. We spoke of the 
3oxer uprising. Every word was translated by his secretary. 

“Now that the war is over will the Emperor and the court re- 
turn to Peking?” I asked. He was seated in an armchair upon 
his veranda, his head far back and his breathing labored. 

“Do you think the war is at an end? Will the Chinese court 
return? How can I tell? You want to know if the Pi-chi-li prov- 
ince will begin to thrive again? When something that must exist 
has been destroyed it must be reconstructed. Villages have been 
ievelled to the ground, women and children driven to sleep under 
the stars. The fields are barren. There is no rice nor fish in the 


How Li Hung-Chang Foretold the War 


By Carl Frederick Ackerman 


corner where once stood the mud abode. The people must eat. 
Soldiers have trampled upon one of China’s greatest provinces, set 
foot in her capital, and penetrated the confines of the oldest and 
most sacred city in the world. Temples have been defiled, their 
ornaments stolen, their decorations ruined, and traditions of tem- 
ple and palace destroyed.” 

Li Hung-Chang did not refer to Russia at that time. It was 
with difficulty that he was prevailed upon to refer to that country 
at all. 

“ Russia will settle in Manchuria; she has come to stay?” I 
ventured. 

“ What makes you think Russia will stay in Manchuria?’ 

“Tt is generally understood that Russia would like to acquire 
Manchuria. It would give her an outlet to the seaboard. Then 
there is the railroad which she must protect against any uprising 
by the Chinese in that province.” 

He laughed, or, rather, he cackled, and it was not pleasant to 
look at him. His body shook slightly and the mirth ended in a 
spasm of pain. He was serious in an instant. That laugh re- 
minded me of the state of mind in which Li Hung-Chang must 
have found himself after the massacre of the soldiers at Port 
Arthur by the Japanese. ‘That event in China’s history cost Li 
his yellow jacket. The money invested in him by the government 
with which to purchase arms was used in collecting a dangerous 
complement of rapid-fire rifles which the Austrian government had 
discarded. Many Chinese at Port Arthur were killed by the ex- 
plosion of their own arms. Li bought them cheap. He pocketed 
the few million dollars as a result of his perfidy. Yes, he surely 
must have laughed when he heard of the slaughter at Port Arthur. 
His humor ofttimes took a peculiar vein. He continued: 

* Russia may want Manchuria. It is no news. But how can I 
tell you?” 

“You go to the Russian legation every day. You favor Russia, 
and you are the chief adviser of the Chinese court,’ I suggested. 
He did not like the question, and he said something in Chinese 
that sounded like a swear-word. 

“Can I not visit my friends? There is no intrigue. 
these men a long time. Just a friendly visit.” 

All the same these friendly visits were the means of bringing 
Russia and Japan to each other’s throats. 

“The powers will not permit Russia to acquire this territory,” 
I ventured. “Then, there is Japan. What will Japan say?” 

Now he snarled. One could not blame him. It was touching a 
delicate subject with the old’ man. 

“What can Japan say? And are not the Mikado’s soldiers the 
best equipped in the world? Why did they perform so well on the 
march to Peking? They had been trained, they are being dis- 
ciplined to-day for some great trouble that is to come. No one 
knows the resources of the Japanese Empire. Her navy is in- 
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The last Interview with Li Hung-Chang, ‘in which he gave his Views of the “ Yellow Peril,’ and foretold the War be- 
tween Russia and Japan 
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creasing. her regular army is immense, and her regiments in re- 
serve are without number. She is preparing.” 

“Do you mean that Japan will some day fight Russia?” 

“ Russia took Port Arthur after Japan had taken it from the 
Chinese. That is all I will say. There is a term in your country, 
“Get even.’ I heard General Grant, the greatest soldier in the 
world, use it. Perhaps Russia—” 

He paused. Complaining of fatigue he called to his henchmen 
and asked that the curtain which separated him from his apart- 
ments be removed. He would retire. He further asked to be ex- 
cused for the day. At that time I paid little attention to the re- 
marks. They are as vivid to-day as when they were rolled from 
the mouth of his scowling, overworked secretary and translator. 

There was no doubt about Li Hung-Chang’s attitude at that 
time. He had something to say that in later years he wished the 
world to remember. He did not wish to be misquoted nor did he 
care to have his remarks repeated while he lived. He was em- 
phatie as to this point. 

At eleven o’clock the next morning he posed for what were the 
last photographs taken of him. He was in much better humor 
over the report of his physician, and appeared to walk with less 
effort. He talked about the Japanese and the excellent work 
done by these soldiers in the march to the relief of the legations. 
At times I could not understand him. He spoke in parables, but 
enough of his thought reached me to make me believe that he really 
saw that Russia and Japan might meet in conflict in Chinese ter- 
ritory. I caught one remark to the effect that Japan would be- 
come the friend of China; that their interests were mutual. 

I asked him, “ Do you think the secret societies of China will 
again revolt?” 

“Not now; not so soon; they have been punished, these naughty 
children. The allied troops left many dead and wounded behind 
them, and many of the innocent suffered; suffered not only bodily, 
but saw their fields trampled upon and the means of obtaining a 
livelihood swept away. But the day will come,” and the eyes of 
the octogenarian flashed fire, if those beady, fishy eyes could gleam, 
“when no foreign resident will be safe. There will be trouble in 
Manchuria long before the Chinese hordes will move against the 
missionaries and the people with white skins.” 

“ Russia and Japan will war?” I asked, in surprise. 

“What is Japan arming for, for what great epoch in her his- 
tory is she preparing?” 

He saw that he spoke too quickly and upon a subject that might 
cause him trouble before his soul left the earth. Life, even then, 
was very sweet to him. , 

“It is only my idea, my prophecy,” he hastened to explain. 
“How ean I tell? Of the Chinese I will talk, because concerning 
my own race I am familiar with their traits, their character. The 
world has been led to believe that the Chinese are cowards and 
will not fight. I know better. My 5000 men have fought, and 
fought well under me. The Chinese troops under General Gordon 
swept everything before them. It only requires an efficient officer 
to enthuse the men of my race and teach them to shoot straight 
and stand while they are shooting. They can be trained. Their 
foes will learn to know them better some day, some day, I say, 
and you, young man, may live to see the day when millions of 
Chinese will fight under their standards as their brothers of the 
same skin, the Japanese, are now able to battle for the honor of 
their Emperor and their empire.” 

“Who will train them?” I was impolite enough to yell into the 
face of his yellow-skinned interpreter. His sinister words had a 
bad effect. It opened a channel of thought to the awfulness of a 
situation with Chinese troops overrunning Europe and Asia. He 
had talked too much and he knew it. His face was benign now 
and innocent as that of a child. All the fire and animation had 
departed. 

“The Japanese may need help some day. Should they need 
power they may look across the Yellow Sea. What would Jap- 
anese officers do with the apparently indolent and _ peace-loving 
Chinese of to-day? What did the English do with the Chinese at 
Wei-hai-wei? The English made hard-fighting men of them, and 
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I myself have made them fight as no Chinese ever fought before. 
We smothered rebellions as easily as your thumb and finger can 
snuff the life. from a candle-flame. We reached the offenders and 
we punished them.” 

And, indeed, Li Hung-Chang knew how well he had punished 
them—knew better than their own kin who were allowed to bury 
the maimed and mutilated bodies of the men who had been tor- 
tured for leading intrepid spirits like their own against the word 
of the Emperor and for jeopardizing the peace of the empire. 

“You think the Chinese will rise again? Have they not been 
taught a lesson?” 

“Yes, yes, they have been. taught—not to forget. You touch 
the Chinaman’s stomach, you render conditions such that his fam- 
ily must suffer for want of food, and you have got a bad man to 
deal with.” 

“Do you know that fifty million people in China are dependent 
upon the waterways for a livelihood? Even now syndicates have 
asked for concessions in the southern provinces and those along 
the Yangtse-Kiang River. For what purpose? Why, for the con- 
struction of railroads connecting Hongkong with Hankow, on the 
upper waters of the great river. What do you suppose this means 
to millions of my people? It means that those who made their 
living by handling freight on the river will find the transportation 
absorbed by the railroad corporation. This river traffic is a seri- 
ous asset in the wealth of the river. It is no uncommon thing 
for a boy to be born upon one of these Chinese junks, live to be- 
come a great-grandtather without leaving it. They sleep and eat 
upon the junks; all moving within a little world of your own.” 

“You mean to infer that should the railroad displace this river 
traftic it would cause the people to rise?” 

“Was not the Taku-Peking Railroad largely responsible for the 
outbreak in Pe-chi-li? I tell you yes.” 

“Tt would be a terrible menace to all foreign residents in 
China?” : 

“Menace, indeed! The rioting in Pe-chi-li would be small com- 
pared to it. Think of the thousands and thousands of incensed 
Chinese who would hasten to the arsenals to arm themselves. 
Much white blood would be shed, and it would take the allies a 
much greater time to subdue these southern Chinese.” 

Li Hung-Chang spoke at some length along this line of thought, 
but when the subject touched the Japanese he became reticent. He 
was thinking at that time of the hour when Japan might be called 
upon to preach to her natural ally the hope that some day the 
yellow race might dominate the globe. 

The beginning of this war in the East is not the end by any 
means. Should Japan be driven to declare peace and recoup her 
losses as best she may, she has only one ally towards whom she 
may look. Russia will never be able to subdue the Chinese. An 
affiliation with a white race is distasteful to those of the yellow 
skins. 

Japan to-day is an object of admiration to the men of affairs 
of the Chinese Empire. If the latter would emulate the example 
in progress and development displayed by Japan, China will be- 
come a powerful factor in the future of the world. If the Japan- 
ese officers swarm to China with the purpose of instructing the 
millions of Chinese, who would willingly become soldiers, it would 
mark an epoch in the history of military life of the nations of 
incalculable import. 

Never can the powers permit China to arm herself; never can 
she be permitted to float a formidable navy. Suppose China bids 
defiance to the world, as she can do allied with Japan, as victorious 
as Japan has been upon the water. China can build ships; she can 
make powder and lead, and she can make her own guns. She can 
march into Europe with her legions. She needs the services 
of five thousand Japanese officers, and with five years from this 
date the foundations of republic and monarchy would be shaken 
by the awful truth that an overpowering army lay in the Orient, 
capable in numbers of sweeping around the world. 

Li Hung-Chang looked into the future, though he said little. 
He spoke enough, however, and heaven forbid that his dreams shall 
ever be realized. 


Japan 


By Archibald Hopkins 


| eon from the slumber of an age-long 
night, 

She dropped the lacquered armor She had 
borne, 

Nor thought Herself a recreant, forsworn, 

Fronting with steadfast eyes the growing light, 

Her nightmare dreams alf put to instant 
flight. 

Hers not the part, unfruitful years to mourn, 

Hers not to cling to what She saw outworn. 





She planned anew, based on Her ancient right, 

A fabric, strong Time’s wasting to defy, 

Then turned Her thought to choose from out the 
West, 

Whate’er Her wisdom taught would serve Her 
best; 

And now She stands Queen of the rising East, 

To lead its Peoples higher paths to try, 

Til Nations clash no more, and wars have 


ceased. 









The Situation 





in Russia 


By Sydney Brooks 


LONDON, March 28, 1904. 


XILED Russians are like emigrant Irishmen. Their enmity 

towards the country that has driven them forth is un- 

bending and half ferocious. The English have never real- 

ized, and .even now do not understand, how much they 

might have saved themselves had the exodus after the 
Irish famine been assisted and guided by a sympathetic govern- 
ment. The Russian bureaucracy is perhaps just as little aware 
how enormously Czardom is prejudiced abroad by the bitter activi- 
ties of Russian exiles. The public side of those activities is well 
illustrated by the case of the London Times. About a year ago the 
Russian authorities expelled the St. Petersburg correspondent of 
the Times. It was a fantastically foolish step. So far from stop- 
ping the flow of Russian news to Printing-House Square it immense- 
ly increased it. The Times lost its regular correspondent and 
gained a score of irregular ones; and the irregulars were nat- 
urally members of the disaffected classes. The result is that for 
the past twelve months every weak spot in the Russian polity has 
been exposed in the columns of the most powerful paper in the 
world, every grievance of the “ intellectuals” aired, and a search- 
ing light thrown on the details of Russian administration. The 
Times at this moment is vehemently pro-Japanese and even more 
vehemently anti-Russian; and the influence of the Times not only 
in England but throughout Europe is immense. That it should 
have been converted through the stupidity of the bureaucracy into 
the organ of the revolutionaries who feed it with abundant and 
singularly accurate information of the kind that the Russian gov- 
ernment most objects to seeing in print, shows the quickness of 
the Russian “ opposition” to seize upon every chance of injuring 
the autocracy. But even more pronounced is the attitude of in- 
dividual Russians whose “ liberalism,” unacceptable to the pure 
gospel of absolutism and orthodoxy, has obliged them to seek a 
home outside the empire. Brilliant Russian women, ardent and 
implacable men, are to be met with by the score in London, and to 
listen to them holding forth on the war is a strange and almost 
uncanny experience. They are literally praying for a Russian de- 
feat, not for the gratification of their private grievances against 
the autocracy, but from the conviction that Russia to be re- 
formed must first be humiliated, and that the triumph of Japan 
would so weaken the bureaucracy and so enrage the people as to 
—— demand for a wider and more representative system irre- 
sistible. 

This is a view well worth examining. I have already given some 
reasons for doubting the widely spread opinion that Russia’s ef- 
fectiveness in the field may be hampered by an internal explosion 
at home. It is not a conclusion which any one who has really 
studied Russian history and character is likely to accept. Those 
who adopt it fall, as it seems to me, into the common fallacy of 
thinking that no system ean be representative which does not con- 
form to Western models. They argue that the war is not a really 
national war, because the people have not sanctioned it, because 
the bureaucracy is alone responsible for it, because the Far East, 
anyway, is not a question that really touches the muzhik. But to 
this it may be answered that Russian patriotism—and no patriot- 
ism is more intense because none is so impregnated with religious 
sentiment—centres not in the bureaucracy, but in the Czar, and 
that an appeal to‘arms emanating from the Czar closes all gaps 
and makes the Russian millions more truly one than was England 
during the Boer war. War always consolidates, and to suppose 
that while it lasts all Russia will not be passionately united, 
because a certain number of elected delegates have not debated and 
voted on the war and taken a hand in the negotiations that preceded 
it is utterly to migconceive the spirit and scope of the autocratic 
system. Again, this is a war waged: by a Christian against a non- 
Christian power. For that reason alone it thrills the Russian con- 
sciousness with a fervor that to us may. seem medieval in its in- 
tensity. Nor is it true that the muzhik has no interest in the Far- 
Kastern question. Running all through the tale of Russian his- 
tory you find this ceaseless ideal, instinct,. ambition, aspiration, 
policy—eall it what you will—that drags Russia towards the dom- 
ination of the East. It is the muzhik’s imperialism, vague, in- 
choate, formless no doubt by the side of Roman or German or 
British imperialism, but stirring, nevertheless, in the depths of 
his being, and needing only the shock of war to make it vital. 
When to all this you add that the enormous majority of Russians 
have no political longings in the Western sense whatever, that 
autocracy and orthodoxy perfectly satisfy them, and that the dis- 
affected elements are scattered, fragmentary, and unorganized, it 
will be seen that the chances of anything like a formidable émeute 
are of the slightest, and that in this war, as in all others, Russia 
may rely without misgiving on the self-sacrifice, loyalty, and de- 
termination of her peoples. 

Nevertheless, the conflict synchronizes with a critical phase in 
Russia’s internal development, and its after-effects may be of real 
moment. We are all overapt to think that stability and continuity 
of policy must be one of the attributes of an autocracy. As a 
matter of fact, at any rate in domestic affairs, the Russian au- 
tocracy has always shown itself singularly undecided and incon- 
sistent. Take, for instance, its attitude towards education, now 
liberal and helpful, now restive and alarmed, now capricious and 
even repressive. A Czar of spirit and determination like Alex- 
ander II. can in a few years reorganize the state almost from top 
to bottom, leaving it to his successors to complete or stifle his 
work at will. As a rule, they prefer to stifle it. Conservatism 
takes alarm, and a reforming Czar is automatically followed by 


a reactionary Czar, who spends the best part of his life quietly nulli- 
fying his predecessor’s innovations. That is why progress in Russia 
advances, when it advances at all, by fits and starts and sudden 
hurried jumps. That is why hardly one of the many great reforms 
that ushered in the second half of the last century has escaped 
mutilation. That also is why one need never despair of Russia, 
because even if a reactionary Czar succeeds a liberal Czar, there 
is always an even chance that a liberal Czar may succeed a re- 
actionary Czar; and the frontiers of progress, once pushed for- 
ward, are never pushed back quite to their original position— 
each time there is a gain. The opening of the Russo-Japanese war 
roughly coincided with an upward movement towards liberalism. 
For the past five or six years there have been signs that the pol- 
icy of repression, after a sway of thirty years, was beginning to 
ebb, and that Nicholas II. might, after all, leave behind him a name 
as a reformer. He has the reformer’s temperament, but not the 
reformer’s decision, and too much should not, therefore, be ex- 
pected from him. It is not so much insight as strength of will 
that is required of a Czar who means his liberalism to be effective. 

The most striking sign cf the reaction from the obscurantism of 
the past generation was, cf course, the manifesto issued by the 
Czar in March, 1903. It was, in effect, a programme of reform on 
which “our ministers and the chief officials concerned in the mat- 
ter” were commanded to submit “ their views as to the execution 
of our intentions.” The manifesto pledged the Czar to a policy of 
religious tolerance, to the improvement of the position of the rural 
clergy, to a relaxation of the passport system, an abridgment of the 
authority of the commune over the individual, and an extension 
of local self-government. ‘These reforms have not yet been carried 
out. Some of them perhaps never will be carried out. The Ortho- 
dox Church, for instance, is not going to take any practical steps 
yet awhile towards securing freedom of worship for all sects. It 
is not going to amend that fruitful law which prescribes that every 
child, whose father or mother is or has been a member of the 
Church, shall be brought up in that communion, even against the 
wishes of both parents. The really vital promises in the manifesto 
were those which held out a prospect of restricting the power of 
the commune over the individual and those which foreshadowed 
a revision of the agrarian laws, to be discussed in the zemstvos 
(provincial’ councils) “ with the closest collaboration of the worth- 
iest public men invested with the confidence of the public.” Their 
essence, of course, is not revolution, but readjustment—readjust- 
ment, however, that enlarges liberty and makes for at least local 
self-government; and whether they are carried out to the last letter 
or not, their significance remains. They are a recognition from the 
highest quarter that conditions are changing in Russia as every- 
where else. Wherein does the change consist? Education, for one 
thing, has rapidly advanced of late years, especially primary edu- 
cation among the poor. With a falling percentage of illiteracy 
has arisen a growing taste for reading, and reading leads to dis- 
cussion, healthy curiosity, and mental alertness. Religion, too, es- 
pecially the teaching and example of such evangelical sects as 
the Stundists and Pashkovites, has been within the last decade an 
exceptionally powerful impulse in the direction of self-help, cleaner 
living, and social improvement. But the most decisive change that 
has taken place in Russia of late-years is the rise of an industrial 
class. 

How M. Witte, when he became Minister of Finance, set delib- 
erately to work to stimulate manufactures, to ¢all on the towns 
to make good the deficits of the country, is a thricetold tale. 
Whether he had altogether worked out the effects of his policy on 
the Russian character and the Russian system of government is 
another question. But it is worth noting that under his inspira- 
tion Russia has gone further than any other nation in the direction 
of state monopolies, and that railways, vodka, tea, and sugar al- 
ready are, or soon will be, the exclusive property of the govern- 
ment. It is quite conceivable that M. Witte intended that the 
state should eventually own everything ownable, and that the 
bureaucracy should be extended till it practically embraced all 
the able-bodied artisans of the empire. However that may be, it is 
undeniable that the Russian muzhik, drafted into the towns and 
turned into an industrial working-man, has proved a formidable 
problem. Even under a factory system which is nothing if not 
paternal he has learned to strike, to develop grievances, to organize 
demonstrations; and those demonstrations, far too large to be dis- 
persed by the police, have been taking on a more and more political 
tone. At the same time the peasants left in the conimunes have 
been hard hit by the rigidly protective tariff necessary for M. 
Witte’s industrial policy, and have been driven into intimidation, 
arson, and all those terrible methods of coercion employed by the 
Trish Land League.’ Students’ riots, again, have multiplied within 
the last five years at an excessive fate, and are beginning to as- 
sume a more decisively political character than ever. Finally, 
the landowners and country gentlemen, who control the provincial 
councils, took advantage of an official inquiry into the state of 
agriculture’in 1902 to formulate a list of political measures that, 
if carried out, would amount to a peaceful revolution. 

For these and many other symptoms it had become apparent 
that Russia was on the eve of a considerable change, and the Czar’s 
manifesto had therefore -the additional importance of being the 
product of forces long at work. Will those forces be more or less 
operative when the war is cver? I think one may fairly reason that 
their effectiveness will be increased rather than diminished by the 
struggle with Japan, and that they will profit by the intellectual 
stimulus, the stir in the national life, which every war produces. 


























































The Century Players in ““‘Much Ado About Nothing” 


The Century Players, under the direction of Mr. ydney Rosenfeld, produced Shakespeare’s comedy, “ Much Ado About Nothing,” at the 
Princess Theatre, New York, on March 14. Miss Millward was “ Beatrice,’ Miss Florence Rockwell * Hero,’. Miss Cora Williams 
* Margaret.’ Eugenia Flagg “ Ursula,’ William Morris Benedick,’ J. W. Albaugh, Jr., “ Claudio,’ Theodore Roberts Leonato,” Boyd 
Putnam “ Don Pedro,’ Martin L. Alsop * Don John,” and Frank Hatch “ Dogberry.” Mr. Rosenfeld’s aim in this enterprise is to re- 
turn to the stock-company system of the days of Lester Wallack, producing the best modern plays by native and forcign dramatists, and 


reviving the classic comedies. Among the productions in contemplation are Shakespeare’s “ Othello” and Robertson's. “ Ours” 


A Scene from “The Ruling Power” 


“The Ruling Power.’ a new play by Elieyn Barron, an American living abroad, was produced March 14 at the Garrick Theatre, New 
York, introducing Miss Katherine Kennedy as a star. The play has for its theme the evil power of hypnotism in contrast with the love 
of a@ woman, both exerted on the character of a@ weak man. “Dr. Edward Maawell,” a hypnotist and friend of “ Hawley Harwood,” 
loves “ Harwood’s” wife “ Eleanor.” He succeeds in getting “ Harwood” completely under his power, and gradually demoralizes him 
througit gambling and dissipation, while he makes himself obnoxious to “ Eleanor.” Finally “‘ Maxwell” exacts a promise of suicide 
from the hypnotized man: but at the crucial moment “ Eleanor” confronts them. “Harwood” falls in a faint, apparently dead. 
“ Marwell” refuses to revive him, but “ Eleanor,” by the power of her love and will. succceds in bringing him to life, his strength and 
self-respect restored, awhile * Marwell’s ” purposes are defeated. “ Maxwell” is played by Vincent Serrano, “Harwood” by Orrin Johnson 


NEW PRODUCTIONS ON THE NEW YORK STAGE 
556 





MISS JULIA MARLOWE 


Wiss Julia Marlowe, who has not been seen in New York this season, is playing on tour. She appeared recently at Pitts- 
burg as “ Mary Tudor” in “ When Knighthood Was in Flowe and as “ Parthenia” in “Ingomar.” Next season, it is an- 
tounced, Miss Marlowe will be seen in Shakespearean réles, appearing with Mr. E. H. Sothern in leading parts 





SOME INTERESTING VIEWS FROM A NEGRO 
CORRESPONDENT 
LAFAYETTE ALA Mar 14th 1904. 

To the Editor of Harper Weekly 

sir. I see from Week to Week in your paper Wher some South- 
ern White people is Charging the Negros of South as Wanting 
social Equality With White People that I deniey as untrue and 
without foundation All the Negro Wants ore has Ever Wanted is 
Equal rights Before the law of his Country and I ask any Man 
North ore South if that is wrong for him to aske. that much if so 
Why so fare as setting down to the same table and eating With 
White People ore setting their Palar talking with Them I think 
my self as far above ‘that as they do I live on my own labor 
sleep in my own bed and I think I have about as good a one as 
any body ore suit Me as Well at lest they say let us alone Well. 
We dont so What we Want is help from North and South to help 
us in Educating and training our people to attain to Highest 
type of Civilization When that standard reach then Well Will 
feel our responsibility as a nation All this talk of Southern Repre- 
sentative about Negro Equality is untrue and reliable as any 
Statement ever fell from human lips let them show one Case Where 
Negroes have Ever attempted Social Equality in the South so fare 
as Booker T. Washington is concerned he Belongs to the White 
race as much so as he dose to the Black for I am told that his 
father Was White Man and I have never seen where he has aske 
for social Equality 
I take it as compliment confered upon me When a White Man 
Says that he dont Want to associate with me all Negroes should so 
Consider it I Want No White Man in My house unless it is on 
business and I am sure I am not going to his house unless he send 
for me ore I go to see him on some business And We all have that 
to do some times but So fare as going there to associate With him 
We dont do it and there is no excuse for it as I see Now We have 
a mix race Among us Who some times May Want to associate with 
them that is perfectly Naual for them to follow the lust of their 
fathers but I am talking of fullblooded Negros 
the South has tried every thing to Justify themselves About their 
treatment of the Negro and all of them has failed there is but 
one Way to solve the Negro problum And that is do unto him 
As You Would that he do unto you that is the Way the Way the 
Divine Master said for us to do if Education unfite him for good 
service then the Missionaries business ought to Be stoped in other 
countries. Because they are governed by some other powers probly 
at Peace With them and if you go there instructing them your 
Way they Will soon revolt against their ruler as did panama But 
I am glad to say that that statement is untrue the better a people 
is Educated the better it will be for the World No Good thinking 
man will deny this to say that Education Breed crimes cannot pos- 
sibly be true Because if it did the White people Would be heathan 
for they Been Educating over thousand years look at the record 
and see the Crimes committed by them then Why should they Ex- 
pect the Negro to quit it when it is every day occurence among 
them there notherthing saved the religion of the lord Jesus Christ 
Will Keep us from Crime the Negro I mean the Black Race is no 
more responsible for what the Yellow race dose than the White 
Man is Responsible Because he Belong to the one as much as the 
other I Wish that When Crimes are committed against the White 
race they would state his color so We Will Know where to Please 
him to Charge all the crimes against the Afean race is unjust 
So fare as White Women is Concerned I dont never give that a 
thought I Believe in Lafayette a White Woman can go Where she 
Pleases at any time of night in perfect safty A White Man can 
ge from Home and Be gone for month and leave a hundred Negro 
men on the Pleace with his Wife and Children and Every thing 
gose on all right Youse Respectfuly, 

JOSEPH LILES 


[Our correspondent’s orthography is imperfect, but his  senti- 
ments are worth consideration. What he says of the divided re- 
sponsibility for the behavior of mulattoes is not less indisputable 
than it is important.—EpITor. ] 








NEGRO BURNING VS. JEW-BAITING 
Detroit, March 7, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—On page 346 of the March 5 issue of HARPER’s WEEKLY 
you state that the people of the United States “do not like Rus- 
sian Jew-baiting ”: but what about the beam in our own eye? 

Is it becoming in us to criticise the treatment of Russian Jews 
in Russia when such conditions prevail in our Southern States? 
There they burn people—tie them to a stake while alive and burn 
them! In the last case Mr. Washington tells us the man was not 
a proven murderer, but was accused of having murdered a man— 
white, of course. One is reminded of the times of Charles X. and 
Philip II.—and this is the twentieth century! What must the 
nations of Europe think of us and our boastings of progress and 
respect for the rights of others? Then you further say that “ Rus- 
sian bureaucracy does not strike us favorably.” Are our own de- 
partments free from scandals? Certainly not at present, and 
would you offer as exemplars to Russia the conditions prevailing 
in the majority of our municipal governments? 

That of New York city for the last quarter of a century was a 
subject of comment in the English Parliament a few days ago. 
Sometimes one must doubt whether this is a nation of high ideals 
when one considers that it is only eight years since our country 
came near to being turned into a nation of thieves. It was a very 












Correspondence 





humbling experience that campaign of 1896. Is it not well for us 
to see ourselves as others see us? I am, sir, 
HARRIET STRONG WITBECK. 


[For our part, negro burning in the United States does not mzke 
us favorable to Jew-baiting in Russia. We like neither.—Ep110x. | 


A KENTUCKIAN CALLED TO ORDER 
YPSILANTI, MICHIGAN, March 8, 19). 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—In the House of Representatives, on the 29th of February, 
George C. Gilbert, of Kentucky, in a set address, without immediate 
provocation calling for charitable extenuation, referred to an lon- 
orable fellow citizen, as “A black odoriferous geranium by thie 
name of Dr. Crum.” Does the State of Kentucky acknowledge that 
she is well represented by such exhibition of refined sensibilities? 
Next in order he mentions a man whose pluck, self-denial, splendid 
talents, administrative success and soundness of judgment are the 
comment of all enlightened nations, a “a certain other darky by 
the name of Booker Washington.” And still the South is saying: 
“Let us alone. We understand the negro. We are his best 
friends.” 

The negro problem will never be settled until it is settled right. 
And it will never be settled right until the negro’s manhood is 
respected as much as the white man’s manhood and both accord- 
ing to its actual individual worth. ‘Grover Cleveland never dis- 
appointed me more than when he hastened to nail as a lie the in- 
plication that he had ever suffered a negro to dine at his table, 
without so much as a single word of noble recognition that he 
would be horored by the presence at his table of any educator 
so justly eminent as the President of Tuskegee. 

A short time ago an Ohio college president invited me to dine 
with him at the Hollenden House, Cleveland. Among his guests 
at the table were two deep-black black men—one a professor in a 
Southern university and the other a notable orator and financier. 
The conversation took a wide range of intellectual subjects, and 
I can scarcely recall a time when there was better play of words 
or deeper wisdom in serious comment. In gentlemanly decorum, in 
sensitive courtesy, in self-respecting dignity, these two were the 
equals of any and examples to more. Sometimes I wonder if the 
real men of the South have not been silenced by fear of personal 
harm, and so allow a Vardaman, a Tillman, a Gilbert, and such 
coarse-tongued vociferators to talk on unrebuked and uncorrected. 
If these men be fairly representative of Southern sentiment, then 
men who are trying to be Christian men in a Christ sense can 
never consent to leave the question of negro franchise, negro edu- 
cation, or negro recognition to be determined by such a perverted 
public opinion. I am, sir, O. W. WILLIts. 


“NATIVE SONS OF THE GOLDEN WEST” FOR HEARST? 
San Francisco, March 15, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

S1r,.—So far as California is concerned, it is hazarding nothing to 
say that its delegation to the St. Louis convention will be unani- 
mously for Mr. Hearst. It is fair to say, however, that all Demo- 
cratic papers in this State are not advocating his candidacy. 

Mr. Hearst, while a citizen of New York State, and Representa- 
tive in the Lower House of Congress for a Congressional district of 
that State, is a native of California, and is a member of the fra- 
ternal organization, “ Native Sons of the Golden West.” This 
organization is politically non-partisan in a party sense. But when 
it is a question of extending honor by political preferment to one 
of its members, then, to a man, the organization is partisan in sup- 
port of the “ Native Son” candidate. It includes several thousand 
voters. State pride would carry California for Mr. Hearst, by a 
handsome plurality. Furthermore, Mr. Hearst has effected, or is 
effecting, in many if not all the States, such an organization as 
constitutes a good working machine to turn out delegates in his 
support. I am, sir, JNO. AUBREY JONES. 


ROOSEVELT IN CALIFORNIA 
San Francisco, March 11, 190}. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str,—In the last number of the WeEKLy I see a letter published 
by you from J. Aubrey Jones, intimating that our President is not 
strong in this State. 

This is a mistaken view. California will send a solid delegation 
to Chicago instructed for the President. I estimate a majority of 
at least 20,000 as against a conservative Democratic candidate, and 
from 30,000 to 50,000 if the Democrats make the issue class hatred. 

I have lived in this State for over forty years, and I think I 
know something as to the political feeling here. I am, sir, 

F. P. STone, 
President Bancroft-Whitney Co., Law-Book Publishers. 


Los Gatos, CAL., March 15, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—Your correspondent J. Aubrey Jones speaks of himself as 
“a Republican (as was Lincoln) albeit he has not always voted 
that, ticket during the past ten years.” It is hard on Republicans 
in California to have this kind of a Republican (a committeeman In 
a rabid Democratic club) mislead the readers of HARPER’s WEEKLY. 
He had an off year in 1896, also in 1900, and now apparently again 
in 1904. I am, sir, F. H. McCutwoeu. 
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Progress of the War 


Tue important results of the war in the 
rar East prior to March 25 may be briefly 
summarized as follows: The Russians have 
had ten war-vessels disabled—the Czarevitch, 
petvisan, Poltava, Pallada, Novik, Askold, 
piana, Variag, Korietz, and the torpedo-boat 
sicreguschtchi. Of these several have been 
or are being repaired and made: ready. for 
rarther use. The Russian cruiser Boyarin 
and the eruiser Yenesei were sunk by acci- 
jental contact with a mine; but the Boyarin 
is reported to be again in use. Five Rus- 
sian commercial steamers were captured by 
the Japanese during the first week of the 
war. Japan is known to have lost one tor- 
pedo-boat, and several other of her ships 
are believed to have been injured in the Port 
Arthur engagements; but definite knowledge 
of this is withheld. Port Arthur has been 
repeatedly bombarded, with damaging effect, 
by the Japanese, and Vladivostok was at- 
tacked by them on March 6, though with- 
out serious damage to the port. According 
to the most reliable reports, there have been 
no land engagements of consequence. 

March 25.—On March 22 the Japanese 
fleet, under Vice-Admiral Togo, made an- 
other attack on the Russians at Port Arthur, 
which is described as follows in an official 
report from the Vice-Admiral made public 
on this date: 

“The combined fleet acted according to 
the plan arranged. Two flotillas of destroy- 
ers were outside Port Arthur, as instructed, 
from the night of the 21st until the morning 
of the 22d. Although during this time our 
destroyers were under the fire of the enemy, 
they sustained no damage. The main fleet 
arrived off Port Arthur at eight o’clock on 
the morning of the 22d. I despatched a part 
of the fleet in the direction of Pigeon Bay, 
and ordered the battle-ships Fuji and Ya- 
shima to make an indirect bombardment 
against the inner side of the port. During 
the bombardment the enemy’s ships gradually 
came out of the harbor, and at the time when 
the indirect bombardment stopped, which 
was about two o’clock, the number of Rus- 
sian ships was five battle-ships, four 
cruisers, and several destroyers. . . . The 
memy’s ships sheHed us _ indirectly, 
many of their shots fell near the battle-ship 
Fuji, but our ships sustained no damage. 
About three o’clock our vessels withdrew off 
the port.” 

March 26.—News was received to-day of 
the appointment, on March 24, of Adjutant- 
General Sakharoff, Chief of the General 
Staff, to succeed General Kuropatkin as 
Minister of War. 

March 27.—A telegram from Vice-Admiral 
Makaroff, dated March 26, tells of an im- 
portant move of the Russian squadron: 

“T have the honor to report to your Maj- 
esty that I left Port Arthur to-day with 
battle-ships, cruisers, and torpedo-boats in 
order to make a reconnaissance ‘of some ad- 
jacent islands.” 

Admiral Makaroft’s daring exploit is be- 
lieved to have been undertaken with the aim 
of locating a possible Japanese base in the 
neighborhood of the Russian stronghold. 

March 28.—The most important event of 
the week occurred on March 27, when an 
attempt made by the Japanese to block the 
harbor entrance at Port Arthur was again 
defeated by the Russians. The Russian tor- 
pedo-boat Silni, commanded by Lieutenant 
Krinizki, attacked and repulsed the six Jap- 
anese destroyers escorting the four merchant 
steamers which were intended to be sunk. 

Vice-Admiral Makaroff’s official despatch 
to the Emperor describing the engagement 
Is as follows: 

_ I beg most humbly to report that at two 
o'clock this morning the enemy made a sec- 
ond attempt to block the entrance to the 
imner roadstead. For this purpose they des- 
patched four large merchant steamers, con- 
voyed by six torpedo-boats, to the entrance. 
The enemy’s ships were promptly discov- 
ered by the search-lights and were bombarded 
by the batteries and by the guard-ships Bohr 
and Otvajny. Fearing the enemy’s ships 
might break through, Lieutenant Krinizki, 
commanding the guard torpedo - boat Silni, 
attacked the enemy and destroyed the bow 
of the foremost Japanese steamer with a 
torpedo. This steamer turned to the right 
and was followed by two others, with the re- 
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sult that the three were stranded to the 
right of the entrance. A fourth steamer 
went to the right of the enemy’s ships, and 
likewise sank to the side of the fairway. The 
Silni then battled with the enemy’s six tor- 
pedo-boats. Engineer Artificer Swyereff and 
six seamen were killed, and the commander 
and twelve ‘seamen were wounded. At day- 
break the enemy’s battle-ship and cruiser 
squadrons appeared, and I proceeded with 
the fleet under my charge to meet the enemy. 
The second attempt of the Japanese to block 
the entrance to Port Arthur has failed, 
thanks to the energetic defence by the sea 
and land forces.” 

March 29.—It was reported to-day that 
Russia has seized the treaty port of New- 
chwang, declaring it to be in a state of war. 

March 30.—It was reported to-day that on 
Monday, March 28, an engagement occurred 
between the Russians (commanded by Gen- 
eral Mishtchenko) and Japanese at Chongju, 
Korea, forty miles south of the Yalu River. 
The Russians lost three killed and sixteen 
wounded, and the Japanese lost heavily, 
though to what extent is not known at the 
time of writing. 








ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
should always be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and 
is the best remedy for diarrheea.—-[ Adv.] 





WHY MODIFY MILK 
for infant feeding in the uncertain ways of the novice when 
you can have always with you a supply of BorpEen’s EaGcLe 
Branp CONDENSED MILK, a perfect cow’s milk from herds of 
native breeds, the perfection of infant food? Use it for tea 
and coffee.—[Adv.] 





A WELL-APPOINTED home is_ scarcely complete without 
telephone service. Low rates. Efficient service. New York 
a lennone Company, 15 Dey Street, 111 West 38th Street. 
- Vs 





DrIvEs away care, lends buoyancy to the spirits and 
strength to the body—Abbott’s Angostura Bitters.—[Adv.] 





Piso’s CURE FOR CONSUMPTION always gives relief in 
cases of Coughs and Colds. 25¢c.—[Adv.] 








THE CLUB 


are the original bottled Cocktails. 
Years of experience have made them 
THE PERFECT COCKTAILS that they 
are. Do not be lured into buying some 
imitation. The ORIGINAL of anything 
is good enough. When others are of- 
fered it is for the purpose of larger 
profits. Insist upon having the CLUB 
COCKTAILS, and take no other. 
G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Proprietors. 
29 Broapway, NEw York, N. Y. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 





LONDON, 








Financial 


Bills of exchange bought and 
sold. Cabie Transfers to Eu- 
rope and South Africa, Com- 
mercial and Travellers’ Letters 
of Credit. Collections made. 
International Cheques. Cer- 


Cc red it. tificates of Deposit. 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


EMPTY NOW 
How One Woman Quit Medicine. 


“While a coffee user my stomach troubled 
me for years,” says a lady of Columbus, O., 
“and I had to take medicine all the time. 
I had what I thought was the best stomach 
medicine I could get, had to keep getting it 
filled all the time at 40 cents a bottle. I did | 
not know what the cause of. my trouble was, 
but just dragged along from day to day, 
suffering and taking medicine all the time. 

“About six months ago I quit tea and 
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SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS 

In the opening chapter Pamela Mardale is introduced to the reader 
as a young society woman of London, beautiful and of rare personal 
charm. Into her early life has come a mysterious influence which 
dominates and directs her whole career. What this strange influence 
is only two of her friends suspect—a young schoolmaster who knew 
her as a child at Roquebrune, and Alan Warrisden, who is in love with 
her, and who, though his proposal of marriage is refused, determines 
to win her. Late one night at a ball, Pamela and Warrisden, while 
seated on a balcony, observe a young couple leaving a house across 
the street. Warrisden remarks that there seems to be an air of mys- 
tery about them, and that no one appears to know who they are: where- 
upon Pamela says that she knows something about them, and she gives 
Warrisden what information she possesses. The young couple are 
husband and wife, Tony and Millicent Stretton, who live in a gloomy 
house presided over by the rich but unjust father of the young man. 
They are in reality kept prisoners by the whims of the tyrannical 
old man, and it is only by playing truant and going out by stealth late 
at night that they are able to enter at all into the life of the outside 
world. This practice they keep up for a year, but finally both of them 
“vow extremely weary of their monotonous life, and in a moment of 
exasperation Tony determines to go to America to make his fortune, 
while Millie is to be left behind and sent for as soon as her husband 
is able to establish a home. Tony has some misgivings about leaving 
Millie, for he has been warned by Pamela Mardale that she should 
never be left alone; but at last he departs, after Pamela has promised 
to be a stanch friend to his wife. Some months later, while Pamela is 
calling on Millie, two letters arrive. One is from Tony and contains 
the news that he has lost all of his small fortune and will have to make 
a new start: the other is from a friend, Lady Millingham, inviting 
Millie to stay with her at the beginning of the New-year. Millie ac- 
cepts; and when Pamela, who has also been invited, arrives there 
she finds that her warning to Tony is having a disagreeable justifica- 
tion. For on the very evening of her arrival she discovers that Millie 
has become infatuated with Lionel Callon, a gentlemanly adventurer, 
who is also a member of Lady Millingham’s house-party. Late that 
evening Pamela visits Millie in her room, and inquires about Tony. 
Millie tells Pamela of her husband’s determination to stay in America 
and attempt to retrieve his failure, and Pamela learns from her that she 
has sent him discouraging letters, advising him to give up the struggle. 
She cannot understand why Tony had replied shortly, saying that she 
must not expect to hear from him until he had reestablished himself 
in her eyes. Millie tells Pamela that she believes her husband’s 
reticence to be due to the fact that he no longer cares for her. Pamela 
assures her that she must be mistaken, but she returns to her room 
much troubled. She is impelled to do something to help untangle the 
situation, although the recollection of her own history warns _ her. 
But she has given her promise to Tony to befriend his wife, and that 
is one thing she could do. She wires Warrisden to come down by an 
early train. When he arrives, Pamela tells him that she needs him, 
and that she is going to ask him to help her. She has been, she says, 
a looker-on in life ever since an unfortunate affair of her youth. She 
was eighteen then, and loved a man who, like herself, was poor. It was 
her mother’s ambition that her daughter should make a great marriage ; 
and thinking that if Pamela fell in love and found love to be a thing 
of fruitless trouble, she would come the sooner to take a sensible view 
of the world and marry where marriage was to her worldly advantage. 
So she had short-sightedly encouraged the affair, which had ended as 
she knew that it must—the man had no prospects, and he and Pamela 
had had to part. After that, Pamela had put all thought of serious 
things out of her life—‘ Until to-day,’ Warrisden interrupts, ‘‘ when 
you need my help.” Then Pamela tells him that what she wants of him 
is that he shall find Tony and bring him home again. Warrisden ac- 
cepts the commission, and starts on his return to town. Pamela has ad- 
vised him to call on a Mr. Chase, head of a London mission, at whose 
suggestion Tony had chosen New York as a field of adventure. 


CHAPTER X 
MR. CHASE 


HE night had come when Warrisden stepped from the’ 


platform of the station into the train. Pamela was by 

this time back at Whitewebs; he himself was travelling 

to London; their day was over. He looked out of the 

window. Somewhere, three miles away, the village of the 
Three Poplars crowned the hill, but a thick wall of darkness and 
fog hid it from his eyes. It seemed almost as if Pamela and he 
had met that day only in thought at some village which existed 
only in a dream. The train, however, rattled upon its way. 
Gradually he became conscious of a familiar exhilaration. The 
day had been real. Not merely had it signalled the change in 
Pamela, for which for so long he had wished, not merely had it 
borne a blossom of promise for himself, but something was to be 
done immediately, and the thing to be done was of all things that 
which most chimed with his own desires. He was to take the road 
again, and the craving for the road was seldom stilled for long with- 
in his heart. He heard its call sung like a song to the rhythm of 











































































































the wheels. The very uncertainty of its direction tantalized his 
thoughts. 

Warrisden lodged upon the Embankment, and his rooms over- 
looked the Thames. The mist lay heavy upon London, and all that 
night the steamboats hooted as they passed from bridge to bridge. 
Warrisden lay long awake listening to them; each blast had its 
message for him, each was like the greeting of a friend; each one 
summoned him, and to each he answered with a rising joy, “I 
shall follow, I shall follow.” The boats.passed down to the sea 
through the night mist. Many a time he had heard them before, 
picturing the dark deck and the side- lights, red and green, and 
the yellow light upon the mast, and the man silent at the wheel, 
with the light from the binnacle striking up upon the lines of his 
face. They were little river or coasting-boats for the most part, 
but he had never failed to be stirred by the long-drawn melancholy 
of their whistles. They talked of distant lands and an alien foliage. 

He spent the following morning and the afternoon in the ar- 
rangement of his affairs, and in the evening drove down to the 
mission-house. It stood in a dull by-street close to Stepney Green, 
a rambling building with five rooms upon the ground-floor panelled 
with varnished deal and furnished with forms and rough tables, 
and, on the floor above, a big billiard-room, a bagatelle-room, and 
a carpenter’s workshop. Mr. Chase was superintending a boxing- 
class in one of the lower rooms, and Warrisden, when he was led 
up to him, received a shock of surprise. He had never seen a man 
to the outward eye so unfitted for his work. He had expected 
strong burly person, cheery of manner and confident of voice; he 
saw, however, a tall young man with a long pale face and a fragile 
body. Mr. Chase was clothed in a clerical frock-coat of unusual 
length, he wore bands of an irreproachable whiteness, and his 
hands were fine and delicate as a woman’s. He s seemed, indeed, 
the typical High Church curate fresh that very instant from the tea- 
cups of a drawing-room. 

“A gentleman to see you, sir,” said the ex-army sergeant who 
had brought forward Warrisden. He handed Warrisden’s card to 
Chase, who turned about and showed Warrisden his full face. 
Surprise had been Warrisden’s first sentiment, but it gave place 
in an instant to distaste. The face which he saw was not ugly, 
but he disliked it. It almost repelled him. There was no light in 
the eyes at all; they were veiled and sunken; and the features re- 
pelled by reason of a queer antagonism. Mr. Chase had the high 
narrow forehead of an ascetic, the loose mouth of a sensualist, and 
a thin crop of pale and almost colorless hair. Warrisden wondered 
why any should come to this man for advice, most of all a Tony 
Stretton. What could they have in common, the simple, good- 
humored, unintellectual subaltern of the Coldstream and this clerical 
exquisite? The problem was perplexing. 

“You wish to see me?” asked Chase. 

‘If you please.” 

“Now? As you see, I am busy.” 

“T can wait.” 

“Thank you. The mission closes at eleven. If you can wait till 
then, you might come home with me and we could talk in com- 
fort.” 

It was nine o’clock. For two hours Warrisden followed Chase 
about the mission, and with each half-hour his interest increased. 
However irreconcilable with his surroundings Chase might appear 
to be, neither he nor any of the members of the mission were aware 


of it. He was at ease alike with the boys and the men; and = ‘ 


boys and the men were at ease with ‘him. Moreover, he wé 
absolute master, although there were rough men enough Peri 
his subjects. The fiercest boxing-contest was stopped in a second 
by a motion of that delicate hand. 

“T used to have a little trouble,” he said to Warrisden, “ before 
I had those wire frames fixed over the gas-jets. You see they 
cover the gas-taps. Before that was done, if there was any trouble, 
the first thing which happened was that the room was in darkness. 
It took some time to restore order,” and he passed on to the 
swimming-bath. 

Mr. Chase was certainly indefatigable. Now he was giving a 
lesson in wood-carving to a boy, now he was arranging for an 
apprenticeship with another in the earpenter’s shop. Finally he 

(Continued on page 562.) 
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Progress of Science 


Further Experiments with N-Rays 


Tus claim made by many scientists that 
the N-rays discovered by M. Blondlot have 
no real existence, but are merely subjective 
phenomena occurring in the brain of the ob- 
server, are strenuously denied by that 
physicist, who recently has carried on further 
experiments to disprove this assertion. He 
has exposed a photographic plate beneath 
a small electric spark, and noted the effect 
when the N-rays were allowed to fall on 
the spark and when they were intercepted. 
The spark was enclosed in a_ light - tight 
cover through whose top the N-rays could 
nass. Between the cover and the source of 
N-rays was a screen of lead and moistened 
paper, which was opaque to the rays and 
which could be withdrawn when it was de- 
sired that they should fall on the spark. 
The same photographic plate was exposed 
successively to the spark with the screen 
in position to cut off the rays and with it 
withdrawn. It was found in the latter case 
that the plate was more blackened, showing 
that the rays had made the spark brighter. 
In these experiments N-rays from several 
sources, including a Nernst lamp, compressed 
steel, and Rupert’s drops where the glass was 
under strain, were employed, but the same 
effect was observed. It has recently been 
reported to the Paris Academy of Sciences 
that there are other sources of N-rays_ be- 
sides those already found. M. P. B. Jegou 
has discovered that any wire carrying an 
electric current emits N-rays, and_ states 
that the effect can be observed with a sim- 
ple Leclanché cell whose circuit has been 
closed for some time. His explanation is 
that the N-rays emitted were stored in the 
liquid of the cell which becomes a powerful 
source. There are also further physiological 
experiments and discoveries in this interest- 
ing field. According to G. Ballet, the N-rays 
may be used to diagnose diseases of the 
nervous system. In myopathie (muscular) 
and other diseases where diseased muscles 
are involved, if the latter are paralyzed or 
atrophied there is a diminution of the 
N-rays. Again, A. Charpentier and E. Meyer 
report that the radiation of N-rays from cer- 
tain muscles is influenced by the intoxication 
and curarization (paralysis from adminis- 
tration of curare) of the nerves which con- 
trol them. Thus fewer rays are emitted 
when the heart is placed in diastole, or ex- 
panded, by its inhibitory nerves, and still 
more when these are not excited. To ob- 
serve the N-rays requires the most delicate 
manipulation, and this reason is assigned by 
M. Blondlot to explain the fact that they 
were not discovered before, and that the ma- 
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jority of experimenters have been unable to 
chserve them. The French investigators, | 
however, convinced of the importance of the 
subject, are accumulating considerable ma- 
terial, much of which seems destined to play 
auseful part in scientifie work. 


Effects of Phototherapy 

An interesting report has recently been 
published dealing with the Finsen Medical 
Light Institute at Copenhagen, where dis- 
eased skin and tissue is bathed with rays 
of light from a specially constructed are 
lamp, so arranged as to supply light rich 
mm violet and ultra-violet rays. The treat- 
ment, which was established in 1886 by Pro- 
fessor Niels R. Finsen, is particularly use- 
ful in cases of tuberculosis of the skin, or 
lupus vulgaris, and the institute is now op- 
erated under state control, though the same 
methods are now used elsewhere, both in 
Europe and America. Naturally the Copen- 
hagen Institute has led in the number of 
cases treated, which, up to May, 1903, ag- 
sregated 1367. In the report referred to, 
Which deals with the first 800 cases of lupus 
tulgaris, it is stated that in fifty-one per 
cent. of the cases the treatment has resulted 
M apparent cures, in thirty-five per cent. 
there has been satisfactory improvement, in 
ve per cent. the results have been unsatis- 
factory. while the remaining nine per cent. 
have (isappeared from observation. It is 


Success of this kind that leads physicians to 
&xpect great results from radium, and they 
are paving careful attention to the various 
cases which are 


undergoing this form of 
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(Continued from page 560.) 
led the way into the great billiard-room where only the older men 
were allowed. 

“It is here that Stretton used to keep order?” said Warrisden, 
and Chase at once turned quickly towards him. 

“Oh,” he said, slowly, in a voice of comprehension, “I was 
wondering what brought you here. Yes, this was the room.” 

Chase moved carelessly away and spoke to some of the men 
about the tables. But for the rest of the evening he was on his 
guard. More than once his eyes turned curiously and furtively 
towards Warrisden. His face grew stubborn and wore a look of 
weariness. Warrisden began to fear lest he should get no answer 
to the question he had to put. No appeal would be of any use—of 
that he felt sure. His argument must serve—and would it serve? 

Chase, at all events, 
made no attempt to 
avoid the interview. 
As the hands of the 
clock marked eleven 
and the rooms emptied, 
he came at once to 
Warrisden. 

“We can go now,” 
he said, and unlocking 
a drawer, to Warris- 
den’s perplexity, he 
filled his pockets with 
racket-balls. The mo- 
tive for that proceed- 
ing became apparent as 
they walked to the 
house where Chase 
lodged. Their way led 
through alleys, and as 
they walked the chil- 
dren clustered about 
them, and Chase’s pock- 
ets were emptied. 

“ We keep this house 
because men from the 
universities come down 
and put in a week now 
and then at the mis- 
sion. My rooms are 
up-stairs.” 

Chase’s_ sitting-room 
was in the strangest 
contrast to the bare- 
ness of the mission 
and the squalor of the 
streets. It was fur- 
nished with luxury, 
but the luxury was 
that of a man of taste 
and knowledge. There 
was hardly a piece of 
furniture which had 
not an interesting his- 
tory; the engravings 
and the brass orna- 
ments upon the walls 
had been picked up 
here and there in Italy. 
A bright fire blazed 
upon the hearth. 

“What will you 
drink?” Chase asked, 
and brought from a 
cupboard bottle after 
bottle of liqueurs. It 
seemed to Warrisden 
that the procession of 
bottles would never 
end; some held liqueurs — 
of which he had never “<< 
even heard the name; s 
but concerning all of 
them Mr. Chase dis- 
coursed with great 
knowledge and infinite 
appreciation. 

“T can recommend 
this,” he said, tentatively, as he took up one fat round bottle and 
held it up to the light. “It is difficult, perhaps, to say definitely 
which is the best, but—yes, I can recommend this.” 

“Can’t I have a whiskey and scda?” asked Warrisden, plain- 
tively. 

Mr. Chase looked at his companion with a stare. 

“Of course you ean,” he replied. But his voice was one of dis- 
appointment, and with an almost imperceptible shrug of the shoul- 
ders he fetched a Tantalus and a siphon of seltzer. 

“Help yourself,” he said, and lighting a gold-tipped cigarette 
he drew up a chair and began to talk. And so Warrisden came at 
last to understand how Tony Stretton had gained his great faith in 
Mr. Chase. Chase was a talker of a rare quality. He sat stooping 
over the fire with his thin hands cutspread to the blaze, and for 
half an hour Warrisden was enchained. All that had repelled him 
in the man, all that had aroused his curiosity, was soon lost to 
sight. He yielded himself up as if to some magician. Chase 
talked not at all of his work or of the many strange incidents 
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He sat in his armchair listening 


which he must needs have witnessed in its discharge. He spoke of 
other climates and bright towns with a scholarship which had 
nothing of pedantry, and an observation human as it was keen. 
Chase with the help of his Livy had traced Hannibal’s road across 
the Alps, and had followed it on foot; he spoke of another march 
across snow-mountains of which Warrisden had never till this 
moment heard—the hundred days of a dead Sultan of Morocco on 
the Passes of the Atlas, during which he led his forces back from 
Tafilet to Rabat. Chase knew nothing of this retreat but what he 
had read. Yet he made it real to Warrisden, so vividly did his 
imagination fill up the outlines of the written history. He knew 
his Paris, his Constantinople. He had bathed from the Lido and 
dreamed on the Grand Canal. He spoke of the peeling frescoes in the 
villa of the Countess Guiccioli above Leghorn, of the outlook from 
the terrace over the 
vines and the olive- 
trees to the sea where 
Shelley was drowned; 
and where Byron’s brig 
used to round into the 
wind, and_ with _ its 
sails flapping ‘drop 
anchor under the hill. 
For half an hour War 
risden wandered 
through Europe in the 
pleasantest compan 
ionship, and then 
Chase stopped abrupt 
ly and leaned back in 
his chair. 

“T was forgetting.” 
he said, “that you had 
come upon a particular 
errand. It sometimes 
happens that I see no 
one outside the mission 
people for a_— good 
while, and during 
those periods when | 
get an occasion I am 
apt to talk too much. 
What can I do for 
you?” 

The spirit had gone 
from his voice, his face. 
He leaned back in his 
chair, a man tired out. 
Warrisden looked at 
the liqueur __ bottles 
crowded on the table, 
with Chase’s conversa- 
tion still fresh in his 
mind. Was Chase a 
man at war with him- 
self, he wondered, who 
was living a life for 
which he had no taste 
that he might the more 
completely escape 3 
life which his con- 
science disapproved ? 
Or was he deliberately 
both  hedonist and 
Puritan, giving to each 
side of his strange na- 
ture in turn, its outlet 
and gratification? 

“You have  some- 
thing to say to me,” 
Chase continued. “I 
know quite well what 
it is about.” 

“ Stretton,” said 
Warrisden. 

“Yes, you mentioned 
him in the billiard- 
room. Well?” 

Chase was not look- 
ing at Warrisden. He 
sat with his eyes half- 
closed, his elbows on 
the arms of his chair, his finger-tips joined under his chin, and 
his head thrown back. There was no expression upon his face 
but ene of weariness. Would he answer? Could he answer? War- 
risden was in doubt, indeed, in fear. He led up to his question, 
warily. : 

“It was you who recommended Stretton to try horse-breeding in 
Kentucky.” : 

“Ves,” said Chase, and he added: “ After he had decided of his 
own accord to go away.” 

“He failed.” 

en.” 

* And he has disappeared.” : 

Chase opened his eyes but did not turn them to his companion. | 

“I did not advise his disappearance,” he said, “ That, like hs 
departure, was his own doing.” 

“No doubt,” Warrisden agreed. ‘“ But it is thought that you 
might have heard from him since his disappearance.” 

Chase nodded his head. 
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«J have.” 
“is thought that you might know 


where he is now.” : 
«{ do.” said Mr. Chase. Warrisden was 
sensibly relieved. One-half of his fear was 


taken from him. Chase knew at all events 
where Stretton was to be found. Now he 
must disclose his knowledge. But before he 
could put a question, Chase said, languidly : 

“You say ‘it is thought,’ Mr. Warrisden. 
By whom is it thought? By his wife?” 

““ No, But by a friend of hers and his.” 

“(Oh ’ said Chase, “ by Miss Pamela Mar- 
dale then.” 

Warrisden started forward. 

“You know her?” he asked: 

“No. But Stretton mentioned her to me 
in a letter. She has sent you to me in ful- 
filment of a promise. I understand.” 

The words were not very intelligible to 
Warrisden. He knew nothing of Pamela’s 
promise to Tony Stretton. But, on the other 
hand, he saw that Mr. Chase was giving a 
more attentive ear to what he said. He be- 
trayed no ignorance of the promise. 

“T am sent to fetch Stretton home,” he 
said. “I want you to tell me where he is.” 

Chase shook his head. 

“No,” he said, gently. 

“It is absolutely necessary that Stretton 
should come back,” Warrisden declared with 
great deliberation, and with no less delibera- 
tion Chase replied, 

“In Stretton’s view it is absolutely neces- 
sary that he should stay away.” 

“His father’s dying.” 

Chase started forward in his chair, and 
stared at Warrisden for a long time. 
“Ts that an excuse?” he said at length. 
It was as Warrisden was aware. He did 

not answer the question. 

“Tt is the truth,” he replied; and he re- 
plied truthfully. 

Chase rose from his chair and walked once 
or twice across the room. He came back to 
the fire and leaning an elbow on the mantel- 
piece stared into the coals. Warrisden sat 
very still. He had used his one argument; 
he could add nothing to it; he could only 
wait for the answer in a great anxiety. So 
much hung upon that answer for Stretton 
and his wife, for Pamela, for himself! The 
fortunes of all four were knotted together. 
At last the answer came. 

“I promised Tony that I would keep his 
secret,” said Chase. “ But when he asked 
for the promise and when I gave it, the pos- 
sibility of his father dying was not either 
in his mind or mine. We considered—in let- 
ters, of course—other possibilities, but not 
this one. I don’t think I have the right to 
remain silent. Even in the face of this pos- 
sibility I should have kept my promise, I 
think, if you had come from his wife—for 
I know why he disappeared. But as things 
are, I will tell you. Tony Stretton is in the 
North Sea on a trawler.” 

“In the North Sea!” exclaimed Warris- 
den. And he smiled. After all, the steam- 
boats on the river had last night called to 
kim with a particular summons. 

“Yes,” continued Chase, and he fetched 
from his writing-resk a letter in Tony’s 
hand. “He came back to England two 
months ago. He drifted across the country. 
He found himself at Yarmouth with a few 
shillings in his pocket. He knew something 
of the sea. He had sailed his own yacht in 
happier times. He was.in great trouble. 
He needed time to think out a new course of 
life. Ie hung about on Gorleston pier for a 
day or two and then was taken on by a 
skipper who was starting out short of hands. 
He signed for eight weeks, and he wrote to 
me the day before he started. That’s four 
weeks ago.” 

» Can I reach him?” Warrisden asked. 

“Yes. The boat’s the Perseverance and 
belongs to the Blue Fleet. A steam-cutter 
goes out every day from Billingsgate to fetch 
the fish. I know one of the owners. His son 
comes down to the mission. I can get you 
a passage. When can you start?” 

“At any time,” replied Warrisden. “The 
Sooner the better.” 

“To-morrow, then,” said Chase. “ Meet 
me at the entrance to Billingsgate Market 
at half past eleven. It will take you forty- 
eight ours with ordinary luck to reach the 
Dogger 3ank. Of course if there’s a fog in 
the Thames the time will be longer. And I 
warn you the living’s rough on a fish- 
carrier,” 
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“T don’t mind that,” said Warrisden, with 
a smile. He went away with a light heart 
and that night wrote a letter to Pamela, 
telling her of his interview with Mr. Chase. 
The new road seemed, after all, likely to 
prove a smooth one. As he wrote, every 
now and then, a steamboat hooted from the 
river, and the rain pattered upon his win- 
dow. He flung it up and looked out. There 
was no fog to-night, only the rain fell, and 
fell gently. He prayed that there might be 
no fog upon the Thames to-morrow. 

Mr. Chase, too, heard the rain that night. 
He sat in his. armchair listening to it with 
a decanter at his elbow half-filled with a 
liquid like brown sherry. At times he poured 
a little into his glass and drank it slowly, 
crouching over his fire. Somewhere in the 
darkness of the North Sea Tony Stretton 
was hidden. Very likely at this moment he 
was standing upon the deck of his trawler 
with his hands upon the spokes of the wheel, 
and his eyes peering forward through the 
rain, keeping his long night-watch while the 
light from the binnacle struck upwards upon 
the lines of his face. Mr. Chase sat late in 
amuse. But before he went to bed he locked 
the decanter and the glass away in a private 
cupboard and took the key with him into 
his bedroom. 

To be Continued. 





An Engineer’s Views of the 
Trans-Siberian 
(Continued from page 549.) 


contrary, the men work in an arctic tem- 
perature. The borings must be made through 
masses of rock and ice, or ice and other 
strata of a formidable character. In the tun- 
nel these conditions are the same, winter 
and summer; but the outside work is dis- 
continued during the cold weather, and the 
men are employed indoors in the shops, 
working on bridge spans that will be placed 
in position when spring brings more tem- 
perative weather conditions. 

It is not generally known that there is a 
fairly good military road around the lake, 
with posting stations from twenty-five to 
thirty verstas apart. Its grades are steep 
and fatiguing, but probably the Russians are 
now making use of it. The circum-Baikal 
détour increases the length of the trans- 
Asiatic journey, as compared with the direct 
route across the length, by 150 verstas (ap- 
proximately, 100 miles). 

Concerning the important question of the 
capacity of the Trans-Siberian in Russia’s 
present emergency, I should say, from my 
knowledge of the road, that it is doubtful if 
it can be successfully operated during the 
time of the spring freshets, which may be 
looked for during the next two months. The 
probability is that the system will break 
down temporarily here and there along the 
line. But this may not present an insur- 
mountable difficulty, for if the through trains 
are stopped the troops could be transferred 
to sections of the trains in waiting on the 
other side of the gap in the line. The great- 
est danger iies in the possible dynamiting of 
the long and costly bridges over the larger 
rivers; this would mean a very serious delay 
in the transportation of troops, for even the 
cable ferries could not attempt without peril 
the passage of the rivers, filled as they are 
with enormous ice-floes until, in some sea- 
sons, as late as the middle of May. 

The average speed of the troop-trains can- 
not be more than eight or ten miles an hour 
when all possible delays are taken into ac- 
count. Much loss of time will be entailed 
by the returning of empty cars over the sin- 
gle-track road. 

It is the question of a food-supply for 
her Manchurian forces that presents the most 
difficult problem for Russia’s War Depart- 
ment to solve. It is my opinion that the 
Japanese have counted all along on this dis- 
advantage to their enemies, realizing the dif- 
ficulty of feeding the Czar’s troops in the 
Far East. In parts of Siberia the villages 
are several hundred verstas apart, and even 
if the troops should draw on them for sus- 
tenance they would soon bring the villagers 
to absolute famine; for the Russian muzhiks 
are not thrifty, and have no stores beyond a 
season’s wants. 
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NEWS FROM THE WAR 


THE PROGRESS Of The SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT At The FRONT 


SKETCHES FROM TELEGRAPHIC DESCRIPTION BY ALBERT LEVERING 
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February 11 (special).—Arrived at the scene of difficulties 
to-day; received by the Czar and the Mikado; they were 
much relieved by my presence here; at a conference: we de- 
cided to continue the war. 








February 18 (special).—I began hostilitics to-day; the Japanese torpedoed fif- 
teen Russian battle-ships, about. (The engagement was witnessed by your cor- 
respondent from a special torpedo hired for the occasion.) 
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February 21 (special).—General Pflug desired the num- 
ber of vessels bombarding Port Arthur; I informed him; 
he sends special thanks through me. 








February 20 (special). (This despatch was carricd on horseback eight hundred 
miles through northern Manchuria.)—Lake Baikal is fuli of water, but frozen over. 
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February 28. (special). — Great battle 
on the Yalu River; immense loss; Rus- 
sians victorious. (Your correspondent 
was at this battle, and can safely say 
it did not occur.) 





February 24 (special).—In an interview with the Chinese, Em- 
press, she emphatically denies engagement to a Russian Grand the 
Duke, as telegraphed yesterday. 
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Feb. 26 (special).—The war 
council met to-day. I was 
present. It was decided to 
continue the war. 


I am now on my 
way to the scene of 
next important 
battle. 
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Music 
A Woman Song-writer 
For the woman composer whose artistic 
purposes are dignified and sincere there is 
little encouragement in the traditional esti- 
mé 
creative music. That women have done 
nothing of first-rate importance as __con- 
structive musicians is & commonplace of 
critical history. As to why they have not, 
there are many theories: but the fact it- 
self is undisputed. It is, therefore, surpris- 
ing to the masculine observer to realize the 
genuineness of the resolution with which the 
woman composer in our day pursues her 
éareer. That so little of what she produces 
is of consequence, while it increases one’s 
wonder at the persistence of the  pro- 
ducers, makes correspondingly welcome any 
manifestation of inspired ability. Such a 
manifestation is at hand in the work of a 
young American, Miss Gertrude Normand- 


Smith, more than a dozen of whose songs : 


have been published of late years; her last 
printed work, a group of three Gypsy Songs, 
is of recent publication. 

Miss Normand-Smith is that artistic 
anomaly, a woman composer whose writing 
has not alone dexterity and sensibility, but 
an authentic and personal gift of inspira- 
tion. We know nothing of hers in which 
the musical thought is trivial, conventional, 
stereotyped; what she puts upon paper is of 
uncommon distinction, of unfailing individ- 
uality; and her feeling for beautiful ex- 
pression—more marked than her feeling for 
characterization — is memorably fine and 
true. With a full comprehension of all that 
the estimate implies, we do not hesitate to 
say that we believe Miss Normand-Smith to 
be among the most subtle and finely-tem- 
pered of living song-writers. She has little 
capacity for the weightier accents of dra- 
matic effect—her talent is lyric, intimately 
declarative, rather than emphatically virile 
and commanding. Her music is of a near 
approach to the sort that one likes to im- 
agine the ideal woman composer as writing: 
for it is feminine in the best, in the unique, 
sense. 

Miss Normand- Smith embodies in her 
work the familiar traditions of the German 
Lied; her musical style, no less ‘than her 
musical feeling, is a product of the artistic 
soil which nourished Schumann, Franz, and 
Brahms. How Brahms - like in nobility of 
sentiment is her song, “ Verschwiegene 
Liebe”! She is as admirable, as poetic—per- 
haps, here, she is at her finest—in “ Auf 
der Heide,” and in two songs, of rare love- 
liness and distinction, as yet in manuscript: 
“Liebessorgen ” and “ Schlafen, Schlafen.” 
This is musie that needs no apologies on 
the score of sex—musie that belongs secure- 
ly among the best. j 


Concerning Brahms 


The music of Brahms seems still to be a 
bone of contention in England, although in 
this country those who have considered most 
dispassionately the work of the German mas- 
ter have arrived at a fairly definite con- 
clusion regarding it. Mr. Vernon Black- 
burn, an appreciator whose criticism is as 
keen and charming as it is, at times, curi- 
ously wrong-headed, has recently been show- 
ing marked irritation over the matter. 
Brahms, he affirms, no longer appeals to the 
general public or to the critic of the time— 
a dictum which provoked the music critic of 
the London Academy to the sarcastic re- 
joinder that “the fact being as stated, it 
ls clearly idle for misguided concert-givers, 
such as Richter, Nikisch, Richard Strauss, 
H. J. Wood, and the rest, to continue their 
‘ain attempts to popularize that music 
which ‘does no longer appeal either to the 
ye public or to the critic of the time.’ ” 
me this is, of course, highly diverting, but 
os particularly informing. The truth of 
'¢ matter seems to be that Brahms, one 


OF the «ras * * 

ag greatest of musical architects, has 
ble us some of the most engrossing and 
ble, 


i and some of the most insurpassably 
‘tupid, nusie that we possess. To attempt, 


a Mr. Black mes H 
oe ne PE Naar attempts, to make him 
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dull, or, as Brahms’s apostles do, 
spired, merely retards the day when 

all know, precisely and incon- 
where Brahms—among others—is 
and delightful, and where he is not. 


ite of the value of feminine inspiration in ° 
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